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INTRODUCTORY. 


The readers of this journal have already 
been informed that its editorials are to be writ- 
ten by another hand than the one which has 
so long obeyed the impulses of the heart, and 
dictates of the mind, heretofore presiding 


over its columns. It will be expected, and | 
" geems fitting, that we should say a few words 


to our readers, ag to the purposes which will 


control, and principles which will guide us in 


our present position. 


First, however, permit us to prepare the’ 


miods of our readers to receive our editorial 
labors with forbearing charity. We are to 
etand, for several months, at the usual post of 
@ man whose history has been full of strange 
events, whose character is marked with strik- 
ing individuality, and whose talents as an au- 
thor, and an orator, have given him a world. 
wide fame. We bave no similar personal his- 
tory to act as a perpetual spur to mental ac- 
tivity, or to produce that individuality of 


character which has won the hearts of the 


readers of this paper to itseditor. We can- 
not bring either learning or fame to our work, 
and our readers must, therefore, prepare their 
minds to be content with the honest and sin- 
cere efforts of a plain mind, to do service in 
the cause to which this journal is devoted. 


It is needless for us to say that the paper 


will remain anchanged in its principles. The 


name of its proprietor and responsible editor 
ig @ sufficient guarantee on that score. As 


Spexcer T. Hari, Barton! 
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heretofore, it will be devoted to the over- 
throw of s!avery, and the elevation of the col- 
ored people throughout the world. Regard- 
ing slavery as the most gigantic and infernal 
crime of human history, we shall seek to bring 
to bear for its overthrow, all the forces within 
our reach. So much of the moral power of 
the divine governmentas can be translated 
into motives, to arouse human hearts and 
hands against this monster crime, we shall use 
to the utmost of our ability. We shall not 
only invoke the thunders of the Divine Law 
to aid in such a cause, bat shall also do our 
best to arouse the slumbering lightning of 
righteous civil law, to its heaven-ordained 
work of smiting off the bondman's fetters — 
Believing that the Constitution of the United 
States was ordained ‘to establish justice,’ and 
to ‘secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity,’ we shall do our best to de- 
fend that glorious instrament from the perver- 
sions of its letter and spirit to the support ot 
human slavery, and to secure such an admin- 
istration of the government under it, as shall 
proclaim and enforce ‘liberty throughout all 


the land, to all the inhabitants thereof.’ 


Regarding the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a grand epitome of the gospel of civil 
freedom, and believing that ‘all men are 
created with certain inalienable rights,’ which 
it is the duty of governments to secure and 
defend, and that ‘whenever any form of gov- 
eroment becomes distructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or abolish it 
we shall maintain, as a last resort, the right 
of armed revolution as among the inalienable 
rights of the Amerivan slave. Of course, the 
yuestion as to when, and under what circum- 


stances the slaves should strike for freedom | 


with arms in their hands, is under the control 
of the ordinary laws of wisdom and prudence. 
But the abstract right to secure freedom at 
whatever expense to the lives of oppressors 
and tyrants, must either be received by the 
American miud as an axiom, or else we must 
belie our origia and gational history, and cast 
shame and reproach upon the memory of our 
fathers. 


There are two mighty ſorees withia reach 
of the people of this country, which, when 
combined and wielded by honest men, are 
quite equal ta the overthrow of slavery. The 
power of the ballot box, and of thereligion of 
Chriat, if brought to act in harmony with 
each other, would soon strike the shackles 
from every elave in the nation. But slavery 
has first debauched both these great natural 
allies of fgeedom, and then prostituted them 


to its inhuman purposes. They must be res. 
cued from its infernal grasp, and,brought to | Pf 


bear against ite inhuman cohorts. Corrupt 


politics, and an apostate church have joined 
hands over the grave of American freedom.—- 
The government is tobe plucked from the 
hands of pro-slavery demagogues, and the re- 
ligion of Christ is to beset free from the im- 
pious control of those whe would lead its holy 
sanctions to the cradle-plunderers and man, 








— — — 


from our mind a moment fora week | 





A 
stealers of the American church. In this 
great work, we hope to bear some humble 
part. To it we shall uaceasingly devote our 
pen and voice, in the hope of one day seeing 
the oppressed millions of ocr countrymen re- 
pose under the broad egisof a righteous 
government, while they cultivate the graces, 
and rejoice in the hopes of a pure and sancti- - 
fying religion. Regarding human government 
as of divine origin, and an auxiliary of heaven . 
in the work of haman elevation, we shall seek, 
in our sphere of action, to put its powers inte 
the hands of just and righteous men. Re- 
garding the religion of Christ as the anchor 
of a world’s hope for time and eternity, we shall 
not fail to draw continually upon its inexhaust- 
able fountains of light and love for heaven- 
tempered weapors with which to batter down 
the Bastile of American Slavery. — ; 

While advocating the principles, and labor- 
ing for the objects thus briefly indicated, we 
shall seek to exhibit the spirit of a broad 
charity, in.our intercourse with all honest men 
who differ from our convictions. While our 
convictions remain unchanged, we shall bring 
to their support and realization all our ener- 
gies, honoring at the same time the right of 
all honest meno to hold to different views fram 
us, without having their motives impugned, 
or their names tradaced. 

We hope to be able to retain the confidence, 
and hearty support of all the old patrona of 
this paper, and to help on our holy gausg, aa 
well as to cheer the heart of the proprietor, in hie 
exile from home and family by adding many 
hundreds to his present liat gf patrons. 














THE INSANITY OF GERRIT. SMITH, 


Previous to ouz last issue, we still entertain- 
ed a faint hope that this indescribably paioft} 
rumor wes not true. But that faint hope 
went Gownin overwhelming sorrow and gloom, 
and. we have not yet so far recovered from 


“the staggering blow asta be able to write 
‘calmly. The pictare of that glorious intel- 


lect unhinged, and that great, true, loving soul, 
unguided by reason, is 20. overwhelmingly 
painful that we oan searpely contemplate it 


steadily. Much less can we deal in flippant 


words af sorrow, for the sake of speaking sa 
a jqurnaliat of a great public calamity. Oar. 
veneration for Mr. Smiry as @ man, oyr dee 


| aod strong love for him as a personal friend, 
must have a little time to recover fromthe. 


terrible laceration of this crushizg blow be- 
fore we can speak. And poor Mrs. Surry 
and her son, and the po of Col. Miyge t 
would to Heaven we convey to them @ 
word ofcomfort! That once peaceful, 

and geoerous family circle, whos atmosphere 
of light, purity, aud love, we bave been 
ivileged often to enjoy, pow shrouded in the 








gloom of this dire calamity, and overwhelm. 
ed with such a sorrow, has Lardly been absent 


words a mockery 


lence for the faintest dawn of a hope for Mr, 


‘Ssara’s recuvery. We cling to the hope that 


his malady is bat temporary, and that we ehalf’ ” 
yet greet our great-bearted friend, in fall beaith 


again. 





| ip the presence of snch 
a grief, and we can gnly — in sie 
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THE KEW YORK OBSERVER ON HANGING—| babes have been vorn from their bosoms by | THE REIGN OF TERROR IN THE SOUTH. 


ALL FOR LOVE. 


The N.Y. Observer seems to fear that 
Joun Brown may vot be hung at last, and so 
it comes to the support of Gov. Wisz. No 

who is acquainted with that paper has 
a right to be surprised at this. Allcreatares in 
heaven, earth and ‘the other place,’ are ex- 
pected to obey their instincts, and the Obser- 
ver belongs somewhere within the scope of 
this broad proposition, though - we are not 
quite sure where, unless itis inthe middie, 
looking one way and praying the other. Of 
course, it gives a religious reason for the 
hanging—for it never comes to the support. of 
any form of wickedness without a pious reason 
for its course. It has the most convenient 
and flexible style of piety extant. It regards 
English bayonets as engaged in a pious work 
while staffing the gospel into Chinese bowels, 
and Lovis Napo.eon as the right hand of its 
providence, while crushing out freedom in 
France and Europe, and Gov. Wise as doing a 
work of Christian love, in chokiog Joux 
Brown to death. Its power of metamorpho- 
sis is unrivaled. Youcan throw a piece of 
unparalleled atrocity into the hopper of the 
Observer mill, and it comes out in the next 
issue, & pious and prayerful piece of godliness. 
Cast in a bloody usurper, who has just mur- 
dered thousands of subjects to reach a tyrant’s 
throne, and he is transformed into a leader of 
civilization and pioneer of the Gospel. A 
baby-stealer is turned into a ‘dear Southern 
brother’ in a jiffy. It takes but one turn of 
the crank to change a woman-whipper into a 
pious patriarch. On the other hand, an abo- 
litionist is made an infidel, by a single twist of 
the machinery ; a hercic liberator becomes a 
vile murderer, in the twinkling of an eye ; and 
a hangman loses his grim visage, and is 
transformed into the executive officer of ‘ love 
with the speed of thought. Yes, the N. Y. 
Observer is a great institution. | 

Bat in this particular instance, we think 
the Observer has caught his fiogers in the 
flexible macbinery of his own logic. He says 
that love requires the punishment of one who 
is an enemy to society, and goes into a long 
and dry theological argument to prove this 
very plain proposition. We accept the prem- 

ises as true, but shall differ somewhat seriously 
from the conclusion to which the Observer 
arrives from these premises. Who is an ene- 
my to society, oh! sanctimonious Observer ? 
Is it not the man who stands on the very 
summit of the tallest watchtower on the walls 
of Zion, and who perceives the approach of a 
bratal foe to human rights, social morals, and 
pure religion, and fails to warn his fellows of 
the impending danger? Is not the man who 
holds that long trumpet, the N. Y. Observer 
in his hand, given him by Providence on pur- 
pose to warn the charch against mon-stealers, 
who trample the Bible under their feet, shut 
out the light of the gospel from four million 
souls, sell Christian men on the auction block, 
and barter off to lust such virgins as the 


mother of the Savior, an enemy of society, if 
he fail to blowa blast 


‘Sonorous as immortal breath can blow,’ 


Nay, we put the case still stro — 
groaus of hundreds of thousands of strong 
men galled by Christian fetters, the wail of 


hundreds of thousands of mothers, whose 








Christian hands, and instead of lifting up his 
voice in tones of rebuke, gives Christian sym- 
pathy, aid and comfort to the man-thief and 
oppressor—is he not an enemy to society — 
The fact that all this is done in the name of 
religion, does not diminish, but does greatly 
increase the wickedness of such deeds. He, 
who, like the slaveholder we met some months 
ago, tells us that he does not pretend that 
God sanctions man-stealing, or that the Bible 
supports slavery, does not believe any such 
nonsense, but has got his ‘ niggers’ and means 
to keep them, right or wrong, commands our 
regard as a very respectable land-pirate. But 
for a man who was never trained up to cradle- 
robbing, has had a religious education in the 
North, and grown gray in uttering sermons, 
exhortations and prayers, to turn his theologi- 
cal ingenuity; his entire acquired dictionary 
of pious phrases, into the support of slavehold- 
ing, as consisteat with godliness, is a little too 





much for our small stock of patience. If 


such a map is not the worst enemy of society 
in the community, we should be glad to know 
who is. Isit not the work of an enemy to 
God and man to strike the heart out of our 
common Christianity, and then turn its brains 
and body over to the devil, to serve as a theo- 
logical trap in which tocatch the soul o/ 
slaveholders, leaving them quiet in the belief 
that if their creeds are sound, they are safe 
while selling the image of Christ at auction, 
and driving the image of the holy mother who 
bore him into the harem ofa pious master ?— 
A form of infidelity which denies the mere dog. 
matic formulas of Christianity, is bad enongh 
in all conscience ; bat that form of infidelity 
which turns the highest practical duty of the 
Christian, namély, ‘letting the oppressed go 
free,’ ‘ remembering those in bonds as bound 
with them,’ ‘breaking every yoke,’ ‘ plucking 
the spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor,’ 
into a crime, so beinous that its organ comes 
forward to goad up an already bloodthirsty 
community to the last heathenish act of ven- 
geance, is unparalleled iv atrocity, and the most 
fearfal enemy of God and man. 


On the other hand, Joun Brown has shown 
himself a most true, loyal, and heroic friend of 
society. He sought to overturn an inhuman 
system which murders its thousands every 
year. He heard the appeal of millions of 
crushed slaves for help, and risked his own 
life in their bebalf. Had he put forth the 
same effort in bebalf of white men, the world 
would resound with applause. Had the wife 
and children of the Editor of the Observer 
been slaves in Algiers, and had Brown and his 
men struck for their deliverance, even the Ob- 
server would have bowed to him as a hero and 
a saint, no matter how many of the pirates had 
been slain. But he attacked Virginia pirates, 
who pay for the Observer, and sit in the front 
pews of the church, whose organ it is, and so 
its editors join the packto bunt him to the 
gallows. The Observer’s idea of ‘society 
must embrace himself and his list of subserib- 
ers, and few others. To war upon them de- 
serves death, although the war be made to 
free four million slaves, and disenthrall a nation 
of thirty millions of people, from the curse of 
a monster, social, political, and religious 
crime. 


—Eli Thayer keeps at work at Ceredo his 
Virginia tree colony. Several New England 
families have lately purchased homes there, 





| 


We presame that the citizens of Virginia 


are much like the ‘ rest of mankind,’ and under 


ordinary circumstances have as much nerve 
as falls to the lot of common humanity. But 
they have long lived under the shadow of a 


great terror. Each slaveholder keeps a grim 


skeleton in his social closet, which may start 
into life at any moment. The demon of hate 


which his life of wrong and outrage has in- 


voked, haunts him night and day. He listens 
for the roar of the slumbering fires of the 
volcano spon whose sides he sleeps, and every 


}sound that huetles through the air, every foot- 





fall behind him, makes him fancy that the 
avenger is on his track. 
A recent traveler in Central America re- 


‘lates that on ascending one of the volcanoes 


of that country, the guides affirmed that any 
slight disturbance upon the surface near the 
earth, such as the loosening of a rock, or a 
footfall in the ashes, would produce an erup- 
tion. It is thus with slaveholding society.— 
The march of a score of brave men down 
from the mountains of Virginia, has set her 
social voleano in motion. Undefined terror 
broods in the air. Every stranger is watched, 
examined, and if his business is not plainly 
set forth, he is imprisoned. The Sheriff of 
Washington County, Md., has sammoned five 
hundred deputies to his aid, to watch the 
| borders of Pennsylvania. The people flee to 
the towns to sleep every night, leaving the 
slaves in full possession of the field, until day- 
light comes again. 

Such scenes are full of significancy. These 
people are not menaced by a foreign foe — 
‘There is no pirate’s fleet upon their waters, — 
no invading army on their borders, no lurking 
savages in theirforests. If the slaves are con- 
tented and happy, why this mighty hegira of 
their masters to places of safety? If the 
bondmen so love their fetters, and their mas- 
ters who forge them, why do not these mas- 
ters arm the slaves as a body-guard against 
their terrors? It is because, as WkNDELL 
Puriuirs well says, there is a Joun Brown in 
every slaveholder’s conscierce. No: can Vir- 
ginia courts and executioners cast him out.— 
Let them hang the old hero, and he will 
haunt them still. His spirit will sit at their 
feasts, and obtrude upon their revels. His 
memory will cling to them like the poison 
shirt of Nessus. This border terror must and 
will increase. The slaves will soon learn its 
import. The lies by which they have been 
made to believe that Brown and his men 
were their enemies, will soon cease to be be- 
lieved. The day of doom for slayery is be- 
ginning to break upon thehorizon. The peo- 
ple of thiscountry have slighted reproof, and 
despised warning for generations, Their sins 
have been laid bare to their consciences year 
after year in vain. God bas sent them ‘prophets 
and wise men’ in abundance for a quarter of a 
century. They have trampled the gospel of 
humanity under their feet, and defiantly per- 
sisted in their crimes against the poor slave, 
under a constuntly accumulating blaze of light 
and reproof. Their cup of wrath is filled to 
the brim, and the drops which have recently 
overflowed, are but a prelude to the flood to 
come. The day of repentance wanes to its 
close, and the long shadows of the coming 
night of retribution, already begin to creep 
gloomily over the landscape of the future — 





‘Weighed in the balance and found wanting’ 
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is written upon our altars of religion,on the 
walls of our legislative halls, over the doors 
of our temples of justice, and in the chambers 
of our executive cabinet. No people have 
ever sinned against greater light, or been 
more fully warned, or more madly disregarded 
the warning, than the people of this country. 
And unless the teachings of history are a 
fable, and the laws of the divine government 
ropes of sand, the retribution will be com- 
mensurate with the sin and the slighted 
warning. 

We have no pleasure in contemplating, 
such a picture—no taste for scenes of blood 
and horror. We would be glad to cling to 
the hope that there is still remaining in the 
hearts of the American people so much nat- 


Ural justice anc humane instinct, as will lead 


to repentance and reform. Bat that hope has 
turned to asbes, and our poor human vision 
can see little else in the future, except ‘a 
fearful looking for of judgment.’ 





SLAVERY VS. NATIONAL STRENGTH. 


There is one lesson to be learned from Joun 
Brown's invasion of Virginia, which ought to 
be deeply pondered by the people of this na- 
tion. There is no nation on earth more confi- 
dent of its military strength, more sure of its 
power to repel a foreign foe, than the United 
States ; and yet this Harper's Ferry matter 
shows that one half of our domain is absolute- 
ly at the mercy of a foreign invader. The 
shore line of the oceans, bays, gulfs and riv- 
ers of the South to the head of tide water, is 
set down at 23,803 miles. With the excep 
tion of here and there a rickety fort, half armed 
and manned, this long extended coast is practi- 
cally defenseless. In all the wars which we 
have passed through as a nation, where our 
own territory has been the scene Sof conflict, 
the South has been a source of weakness 
rather than strength. In the Revolutionary 
war, it was always the most ultra slaveholding 
States that failed to furnish their contingent 
of men and means. At the date of the Revo- 
lution, the population of the two sections of 
the Union was nearly equal. The census of 
1790 gives the South 1,956,354, and the North 
1,968,455. Of continental troops engaged in 
the Revolution, the North furnished 172,496 ; 
the South furnished 58,421. Of militia, the 


_ North furnished 46,048, the South rakes 


Massachusetts furnished 83,092 continent: 
being 24,671 more couatinental troops thap 
was furnished by the entire South. The rea- 
son of all this is plainly set forth on the secret 
journal of the Continental Congress, of March 
29th, 1779, as follows : 

‘ The committee appointed to take into con- 


sideration the circumstances of the Southern 
States, * * * report that the State of 
South Carolina is unable to make any effec- 
tual effort with militia, by reason of the great 
proportion of citizens necessary to remain at 
home to prevent insurrection among the ne- 
groes, and to prevent their desertion to the 


enemy.’ 
' Mr. Mapison said in debate : ‘ Every ad- 


- dition they (Georgia and South Carolina) re- 


eeive to their number of slaves, tends to weak- 
en them, and render them less capable of self- 
defense.’ —.4anals of Congress, Vol. 1, Page 
340. Dr. Ramsey, the historian, says that the 
slaves repaired in great numbers to the royal 
standard of Gen. Provosr. 


The biographer of Gen. Grzew says, ‘ the 
number of slaves was so great as to render it 


—— 





— 
i sible for the citizens to muster freemen 


enough to withstand the pressure of the Brit- 
ish arms.’ 

Now, with all this before us, what has be- 
come of the Southern boast that the blood 
and treasure of the South won our Independ- 
ence? She could never take care of her own 
territory daring that struggle, while a British 
army never encamped in old Massachusetts 
after the Declaration of Independence. The 
great struggle was in the South, and Northern 
arms alone saved her from beioga British 
province to this day. She was moreover the 
great stronghold of tories, and was held by 
them during a great portion of the Revolu- 
tionary war. 

During the next war with England, Con- 
gress was compelled to flee from Washington, 
and a little squad of British soldiers burned 
the capitol, because the militia were com- 
pelled to stand guard over their slaves for fear, 
they would flee to the British army. Within 
twenty years, Georgia, South Carolina and 
Florida, have plunged the Federal Govern- 
ment into a long, and most villainous war, to 
capture their runaway slaves from the Semi- 
nole Indians, these three States actually hav- 
ing been successfully defied by afew hundreds 
of Indians and Negroes in the everglades of 
Florida. And now at this moment, Texas is 
calling frantically for Federal aid to capture a 
few hundred Mexican robbers? It was Uni- 
ted States troops that surpressed Nat Tury- 
ER’s insurrection in 1831 ; and now when Joun 
Brown makes a descent from the mountains of 
Virginia, he actually conquered Maryland and 
Virginia, and the Governors of these States 
had to fall back on United States marines for 
aid ! 

Look for a moment at the 23,000 miles of 
water line in Southern territory, with these 
historical facts before you, and then measure 
the power of the South to resist foreign inva- 
sion. A few months since a certain belligerent 
Frenchman, by the name of 'Be..y, put forth 
a flamiog manifesto to prove that Louis Na- 
POLEON was commissioned by destiny to hum- 
ble this Republic. Suppose that the French 
usurper should take it into his head to make 
war upoo us, and land 100,000 men upon our 
Southern seaboard. What could the South 
do to repel such an invasion? An Alabama 
editor lectures Virginia, most soundly, for con- 
fessing her weakness by calling upon the Fed- 
eral Government for protection. Let a French 
fleet appear in the Gulf, and how long would 
it be before this brave Alabamian would call 
upon the North for protection ! Weare open 
to attack along the entire seaboard, from the 
Gulf of California to Chesapeake Bay, with 
an absolutely helpless population lying back 
of this extended line of coast, who cannot 
bold their cooks and hostlers, their coachmen 
and boot blacks, without Federal aid. 


It is these States, thus exposed, who talk 
about dissolving the Union! Virginia is 
frightened out of what wits she had left, by 
Jouxn Brown and twenty men, and after she 
has been rescued from their grasp by U.S. 
troops, she blasters and storms about dis- 
solving the Union! Had the Union been 
dissolved six weeks ago, Joun Brown would 
by this time have been military dictator of 
Virginia. The dissolution would bring Can- 
ada, with her 40,000 fugitive slaves, practi- 
cally down to Mason and Dixon's line. Penn- 





|sylvania would no longer act as negro-hunter 


— 





‘to Virginia, and the escape of Cooxs and 


Hazverrs across the border would make them 
as safe as is Anperson, Meratau and Owen 
Brows, now in Canada. Ever since the es- 
tablishment of the Government, the Southern 
States have been asking Federal protec- 
tion from their own goods and chattels, and 
been threatening the very power of which 


they asked this protection, with terrible ven- 


geance, if it did not keep Sambo and Dinah 
from whipping their chivalrous masters. They 
have asked for special legislation in their be- 
half, and it wasdone. They demand an army 
to catch Florida runaways, and an army is 
sent. They require aid to capture Joun 
Brown, and the Marines hasten to their 
rescue. And now they demand a slavehold- 
ing President, and the continued control of 
the Government, in spite of their pamerical, 
pecuniary and military insignificance, or the 
Union will be dissolved. For one we are quite 
willing that they should go out of the Unioa 
before morning, and if we held possession of 
the gate of that enclosure, we would leave it 
wide open day and night. 





SLAVERY AND CHRISTIANITY. 


This Slavery question is the most powerfal 
and active test of character ever brought to 
bear upon the American people. Not only 
men, but institutions, stand fully revealed in - 
its presence. No moral chemistry could be 
more powerfal or certain in exposing the pres- 
ence of apy larking poison in the body politic, 
or the social and religious institation of our 
country. It has transformed the statesman 
who started in life with a fair show of gener- 
ous patriotism, into a mere truckling dema- 
gogue, long before the grave closed over the 
shame of his later years. It has turned the 
dignity of cabinet councils into a mere petti- 
fogging cable of political dodgers, seeking 
by indirection and falsehood to evade the re- 
sponsibilities which it imposed upon them, It 
has driven presidents into the most glaring 
misstatements of notorious facts, and judges 
into such falsifications of history, as ought to 
have overwhelmed school boys with shame.— 
Under its transforming power, Senates have 
become an angry mob, and halls of Congress 
an arena for pugilistic encounters. Yes, this 
slavery agitation is the Ithuriel’s spear of 
American history, and under its touch, the 
toads who squat in our executive chambers, 
our legislative halls, and our temples of jus- 
tice, are made to start up full grown devils. 

Nowhere has this test of character a wider 
field of action than in the circles of religion. 
Daring the last quarter of a century the pro- 
vidence of God, and the march of bistory, has 
laid the responsibility of a mighty humane en- 
terprise upon the heart of the American 
church. Four millions of slaves have appeal- 
ed to her to rebuke their cruel oppressors, 
and extend to the ‘stricken and peeled’ vic- 
tims of these oppressors, the loving sympathy 
acd self-forgetful benevolence which the gos- 
pel enjoins. They have appealed to the pal- 
pit to thunder its denunciations in the ears of 
their crue! plunders, and to smite off the bond- 





| man’s chains by the lighting power of gospel 


truth. The moaning cries of thousands of 
mothers, whose babes have been sold from 
their bosoms, have been borne to the ears of 
the worshippers on the zephyrs of our Sabbath 
mornings. The shrieks of thousands of maid- 


|ens, who struggled helplessly inthe arms of 
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. — 
brutal lust, have ladened the breezes of our ' test ? Will she embrace this sublime oppor- 


Sabbath evenings. The choking, heart-brok. 
en sobs of husbauds and wives, separated by 
the foul fiend of slavery, bave broken upon 
the ears of the worshippers at our altars 
through the interludes of our songs of devo- 
tion and anthems of praise. The eloquence of 
bereaved motherhood, of horror-smitten maid- 
enbood, and of hearts crushed by conjugal ap- | 
guish and despeir, have all been exhausted in 
appealing to the religion of this country and | 
this age for help and succor. 

Nor have considerations drawn from eterni- 
ty been wanting to add their tremendous | 
force to these appeals. Slavery is a system 
of semi-heathenism in its religious effects. It 
ensiaves the souls of its victims under the 
bonds of superstition and ignorance, and pro- 
duces a luxuriant growtb of all the vices in 
the character of the dominant race. It seuls 
up the sacred oracles of God from the minds 
of four millions of slaves on the one hand, and 
turns them into a hand book of cruelty, op- 
pression and robbery in the hands of thiee 
hundred thousand man-stealers on the other. 
According to the orthodox faith, therefore, 
this slavery question involves the eternal sal- 
vation or damnation of these four millions of 
human beings and their posterity for uncount- 
ed generations. 


History has never presented to any one 
generation of Christians a greater opportun- 
ity tc enferce aad illustrate the strength and 
beauty of the principles of Christianity, than 
thet which has occurred on this continent. — 
Government has, in theory, set religion free 
from all restraint. She has the most absolute 
liberty to consummate ali her purposes of love 
and mercy. If she fails to do. so, it,must be 
because of the want of inherent power in her 
principles, or because of unfaithfulness on the 
part of her votaries. The entire field - of lit: ; 
erature is open to her culture. The mighty 
power of the press is at her command. Her 
votaries have free access to the ballot box, 
and fail power to mould the administration of 
the Government. With such forces at her 
command, apd ‘such a magnificent work of 
love and mergy inviting he: to the field, how 
easily cuuld she have proved her divine power 
and closed the mouths of all skeptics as to 
the heevenly origin of her principles! Add to 
this the fact that the abstract principles of 
Christian philosophy aré generally received ; 
that her logic has conquered the intellect of 
the age, aud in the mere field of argument 
she stands without an antagonist worthy of 
her notice, acd we have reached a crisis in 
the history of religion where one more step 
would haye opened to her the gates of univer- 
sal conquest. That step, which she yet hesi- 
tates to take, is the Jiberation of four millions 
of slaves. Let the church of to-day march 
boldly forward, and strike off the blood-rust- 
ed fetters from the limbs of thie mighty host, 
end hereafter no sane man will question the 
divine power of her religion. Such a step 


ty. It would lift the entire argument for 
Christianity out of the region of dogmatism 
Abore the fog of history and metaphysics, 
into the clear atmosphere of practical demon 
stration. Such a proof of the miracalons 
power of Chriskianity would come home to | 
to the heart of humanity with overwhelming 
eoaviction. 

Will the American chuck meet this plain | 





'tanity to take the devil’s kingdom by storm 


and cut short the work ofa world’s conver- 
sion ‘in righteousness ?” The muse of bistory 
stands waiting to record the answer to this 
gravest question of the age. 





THE WEAPONS OF THE CONFLICT. 


— — — 


Right and wrong are everlasting antagon- 
isms, and so long as they both exist, the uni- 


 dictive opposition to the movement blazed 
‘through the columns of religious papers. A 
gradaal change in public opinion has since 
modified this state of things ; bat the change 
has by no means abdlitionized the ehurches. 
Only afew months ago, one of the most im- 
| posing religious assemblies ever held in Am- 
erica, made up of men from several leading 
| denominations, fairly mobbed down the few 
men in it, who dared to speak for the slave. 











verse must be a battle field, and their oppos-| The American Tract Society turned its meet- 


ing embodiments must ever stand in hostile 
array. ‘hey cannot abide each other's _pres- 
ence. <All seeming peace between them, is 
but a lull in the storm of war, that each party 
may gather breath for a fiercer onslaught.— 
The ingenuity of diplomacy, and the deceptive 


treaties of compromisers, can never settle that | 


gigantic dispute that has raged through a 
thousand forms of warfare, ever since sin en-| 
tered the world, and will continue to rage, un- | 
til the last fortification of iniquity is stormed, 
and the last soldier of the devil is conquered 
or slain. Stern and terrible as are the tem- 
porary consequences of this conflict, it must 
go on under the fiat of aneternal Iaw, and a 
curs for itstemporary evils must be sought | 
for in that eternal peace which shali be 
unbroken under the sceptre of Righteousness 
The forms that this conflict shall assume 
from age to age, the forces and weapons 
brought into the field, will vary with the vary- 
ing phases and circamstances of buman _bis- 
tory. Sometimesa clear enunciation of the 
claims of moral law, accompanied with a rev- 
elation of the dire results of crime, is suf. | 
ficient. The forces of “ote and religion 


j 
} 


would always be equal to the overthrow of 
crime, if man could be relied uponto obey 
his moral and religious convictions. But, un 

fortunately, the race has not yet reached that | 
high plane where a sense of right holds sway. | 
Bat few persons even ju the most enlightened | 
communities, can be uniformly controlled by | 
mere moral or spiritual forces. 


ithe slave-trade. 


ing into a Tammany Hall row, to choke 
down resolutions against the re-opening of 
At the present moment, 
after thirty years of effort, there is not a lead- 
ing denomination in the land which bears a 


}faithfal testimony against slavery. All pop- 


ular missionary societies tolerates its existence 
io the churehes raised up under their patron- 
age, and the cntire weight of the pupular re- 
ligion of this nation is on the side of the op- 


/pressors of God’s poor. The local exceptions 


to this statement are but as the backward 
eddies along the deep broad stream of tash- 
ionable religion. From these facts it is evi- 


dent that no presest relief to the four mil- 


lions of slaves of this nation is to be gained 
from our popular religion. That the religion 
of Jesus would, if fairly applied, be quite 
equal to the work of breaking off these mil- 
lions of fetters, we fully believe. But as yet, 
that religion has found but few practical em- 
bodiments of its spirit of liberty in this eoun- 
try, and we must look to other forces for 
any hope of immediate relief for the slave. 


Our next reliance—the next natural ally of 
human freedom in America, is the ballot box. 
The almost universal diffusion of the right of 
suffrage in America, makes the people re- 


‘sponsible for the continued existence of gov- 


ernmental injustice, because it confers upon 
them full power to correct governmental 
abuses. Thromgh the proper exercise of this 
right, the people of the free States could have 


To such as | given slavery its death blow long before this 


are a law unto themselves, such forces are all {time. But though the majority of the voters 
sufficient. But the multitude cannot be re- in this nation hate slavery, they are so com- 
strained from vice and crime by mere spiritual pletely in the hands of time-serving politi- 
power ; and while moral and religious consid. ‘cians, that this hatred finds no direct ex- 


} 


erations are always to-be used fajthfully, other | pression at the balfot box. Abolition parties 


and lower forces must often be cailed into re- 
quisition 

For a Christian, the power to. which he 
naturally turns for aid in the overthrow of 
wrong, is the great first principles of Obris- 
tianity. His own heart and life being swayed 
and moulded by these principles, he very nat- 
urally relies upon them to sway and mould 
other hearts ani lives. It is a sad fact, how- 
ever, that only here and there a man in Chris- 
tendom has as yet translated his religion into 
deeds, and thus far our Christianity has ex- 
erted but an indirect influence upon public 
institutions. In the first stages of the anti- 
slavery reform, good men believed that if the 
religious people of the country could but have 
their attention tarned to the wants of the 
millions of slaves in this nation, their united 
efforts would soon bresk off their chains — 
They went forth confidently expecting a gen- 
eral response from religious men in favor of 
human freedom. They met witha cruel reboff. 
Anti-abolition mobs were not unfrequently 
made yp, in part, of prominent members of 
fashionable ekurches. The bitterest denunci- 
ationg of Abolitionism were thundered from 
Northern pulpita The most fiery and vin 


‘have arisen from time to time—have rallied 


a few thousand voters for one or two cam- 
paiguos—but nearly al] these voters have at 
last fallen into mere non-extension parties — 
At this time, there is no Abolition political . 
party in America—no party but what dis- 
claims apy intention to free a single slave.— 
We do not forget that there is a strong, 
growing, and soon-to-be-triumphant anti-sla- 
very party. We feel no disposition to un- 
derrate the good already achieved by that 
party, and hopo te. see it accomplish much 
greater good than it dare now aim to acconi- 
plish. But it cannot be relied‘upon for any 
present interference between the slaye and bis 
master. It distiactly denie? any intention ta, 
interfere with existing relations, 


Now, what is to be done in this state ot: 
facts? Whenboth the church and the ballots 
box fail us, are we to give up the contest and 
leave four millions of slaves to griod in their 
prison house forever? Are we told that we 
mast wait until the church aod the politiciang 
reform? How long are four millions of alaves 
to wait for a slaveholding church, and aslave- 
holding government, to refurm themselves and 
emancipate their victims? Is not two hun- 
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dred years of slavery quite sufficient to ex- 
‘haust all haman forbearance ? Why did not; 
Patrick Heory, Thomas Jeffc-rson, and George | 
Washington, wait for the British Government 
to reform ? ‘Is peace so dear and life so sweet, 
as to be purchased by chains aad slavery 7? 


THE N. Y. HERALD ON THE COURTESIES OF 
THE PRESS AND SANCTITY OF THE PULPIT. 


This gigantic three-decker, with the pirati- 





cal flag of slavery floating at its mast head, 


bore down upon oar cockle-shell of a craft, 
one day last week, and unmasking its batteries, 
gave us a rakiog broadside, which was de 
signed to blow us clean out of the waters o! 
journalism. Bat we ‘still live,’ audacious as. 
such an announcement may appear, and have a 
few words to say in vindication of our right 
to a continued existence. 

It may be proper, however, for us to preface 
what we have to say for ourself, by inquiring 
what peculier right the Vew York Herald: 
has to speak in behalf of the dignity of the press, 
and the sanctity of the pulpit? We remem-, 
‘per the case of the Devil quoting Scripture, 
Cesar Borgia sending cat pious homilies to 
‘the inferior clergy, while plotting for the mur- 
der of the Duke of Gandia—Louis Napoleon 
putting forth manifestoes in favor of liberty, 
while his heel was on the neck of European 
freedom, James Bucwanan lecturing the peo- 
ple on ‘law and. order,’ while sustaining the 
cut-throats who invaded Kansas and murder- 
ed her citizens ; but these instances of the 
highest style of hypocrisy, are cast into the 
shade, by a lecture on the purity of the’ press: 
and sanctity of the pulpit by the New York ' 
Herald. We remember that in our boyhood 
we often saw in the newspapers the phrase, , 
* Black Mail’ connected with the ‘secret ser-, 
vice’ department of the N. Y. Herald. We 
did not understand its import then, and it 
took us some time to bring ourself to believe 
that any proprietor of a newspaper could be 
found who would coolly insinuate a villainous 
slander against some prominent citizen, and 
practice upon the fears of an innocent, but 
timid maz, uotil he was ready to pay round 
sums of ‘hush money’ to save his good name. 
That acy mar could pursue such a course as 
a journalists fer years, get rich by it, and then 
lecture the press on the dignity of ‘ journalism,’ 
wasa little beyond our conceptions of cool 
bypocrisy. But we were young and green, 
and knew little of the N. Y. Herald at that: 
time. Some people yet believe in the truth- | 
fulness of the leading New York Press, and 
read the Herald's account of public meetings, 
supposiog them to be correct. Our experi- 


- ence has shaken our fuith just a little, in the 


possibility of finding a truthful report of any 
speech, meeting, or movement, which squitts 
at reform, in the Herald. We have attended 
many anti-slavery meetings dering the last 
fifteen years, and cannot receliect an instance 
in which the MHerald’s report of such 
meetings was net a broad and palpable cari- 
cature, or a work ef pure fancy, quite defiant 
ef facts at all points. Our readers well know 
that this is trae, and ihat men of any progres- 
sive tendencies, never look into the Herald for 
a report of their doings, with the slightest ex- 
pectations of finding the trath. These facts 
rather diminish the value of the Heralds 
lectures on the dignity of the press. 

Thea its course in politics has not added 
much to the world’s respect for journalism.— 
We cannot follow that course far back, be-. 











cause it has been so tortuous, that we should he therefore cannot commit treason. The 


soon be lost in its mazes. ‘The best type of 
the Herald's political course to which we 
van refer, will be found in the account of tbat 
celebrated Yacht race, in which, it will be 
remembered, that Bennerr’s Yacht, beginning 
i to fall behind on the regular course, dodged 
across through Plam Gut, and came out 
ahead. There have been many Plam Gut 
dodges in Bexnetr’s politics, and his principle 
seems to be, to go with that party which has 
the most money, and he never yet failed to 
dodge the course through seme Plum Guat, 
when tie pockets or patronage of his-own 
party were exhaurted, and go over to the en- 
emy, as did his Scotch ancestor, under Athol, 
on the banks of the Carron. In ’56, the 
Herald supported Fremont, and was then side 


—- 


| by side with Sewarp, Caase, and Gippixcs, 


the very men whom it now denounces as co- 
conspirators with Joun Brown. At that 
| time the Herald and Frederick Douglass’ 
| Paper supported the same candidates. If Re- 
publicanism ever supported Brown in his 
treasonable intents, it was during 56, while the 
Herald was a leading Fremont paper. 


What has come over our old campaign 
associate of 56, that henow turns round upon 
us so spitefully ? We sailed along under the 
same flag during the Fremont campaign, and 
we think ita little mean that the Herald 


| should turn its guns upon us now. Can you not 


remember ‘.4uld Lang Syne, mon, and bea 


| little more tender of your political associates 


of four years ago? Is it not a little too bad, 
that after sleeping in the same political bed 
with the proprietor of this journal, during the 
last Presidential campaign, you should now 
turn roundand sneer at his color? We 
thought you had began to ‘conquer your pre- 
jadices.’ Don’t backslide now, Mr. Bennett, 
because the battle waxes warm. Is there not 
some other means of covering your tracks 
of ‘treason’ and Joun Brownism, made inp 
‘06, than to beso savage on your old coadja- 
tors and play up Col. Forbes ? Really itis too 
bad to lose such a hopefa! convert, such a 
‘brand plucked from the burning’ only four 
years ago, and have him turn such a violent 
apostate. These things weaken the force of 
your lecture on the dignity of journalism, and 
casta shade upon your pious regard for the 


| sacred pulpit. 


Add to this, the fact that Taur.ow Weep 
has just frightened you into the confession of 
having perpetrated a perfectly whole cloth 
libel upon him, and that you stend before your 
million readers an acknowledged ——, and 
you will excuse us for not being affected’ 
to tears by your rebukes. 


The Herald accuses us of publishieg ‘se- 


es 


dition,’ and utteriog treasonable sentiments — 


What allegiance does the publisher of this 
paper owe tothe Federal Government ?— 
Are not protection and allegiance somewhat 
corellated and reciprocal obligations? If go, 
what obligatious of allegiance can Frepericx 
Dovctass be under to this Government ? — 
Under it he was a slave, until bis own manhood 
prompted him to achieve his freedom. His 
body was bought from the claims of a Mary- 
land slaveholder by British gold, and he owes 
no thanks to this Government for self-owper- 
ship. The Supreme Court of the United 
States bas declared that he has no rights 
that white men are bound to respect ; that 
men of his race conld not he citizena, and that 





} 





Government maintains-a murderous war upon 
him and his race, and'it must require all the 
cool impudence of even the Herald, to talk 
about such a man’s words of indignant rebuke 
against such tyranny, astreasop. Everyman's 
allegiance is due, not to the name, bat to the 
fact of Government ; and when a cofrapt ad- 
ministration perverts justice, suborns legisla- 
tion, and ovcrawes the judiciary, ander the 
name of Government, and turns the whole 
power of the Executive into an engine of 
cruel oppression, our allegiance reverts back 
to the originul ideal of atrue Government, 
which such a sham administration seeks to 
destroy, and takes the form of revolution.— 
This was the theory and the practice of Jrr- 
FERSON, and Henry, snd WasuHtnaTon, and the 
demand for an application of that theory in 
our day, is far more imperative than it was in 
1776. ‘If this be treason; make the most 
of it.’ 

It is proper, however, for us to say, that 
the articles which the Herald publishes as 
evidence of our treasonable sentiments, were 
Lot written by Mr. Dovatass. 

We thank the Herald for pablishing our 
editorials, and especially that dun to our delin- 
quent subscribers. We hope they will beed 
the call for cash when they see it copied by 
the Herald. If that paper will publish our 
prospectus, also, and give us a ‘ puff occasion- 
ly for old acquaintance sake, remembering - 
how we pulled together in ’56, we will consent 
that it open a‘ traitor’s’ Corder, and publish 
our editorials every week ! 





Hon. Gerrit Suitn’s Conpition:—We have 
before us a letter from a very intimate friend 
of Mr. Ssiru, one who has been almost a 
member of his family for many years, and on 
whose jadgment great reliance may be placed 
He says that there is not a particle of truth 
in the story about hereditary insanity in Mr- 
Suitn’s family, and he thinks Mr. Sra will 
recover. 

We learn also that Mrs. Suitu, whose quiet, 
unobtrusive, but effective goodness, has en- 
deared her to every one of the thousands who 
have ever come within the circle of her io- 
fluence, bears up with great fortitude, and is 
cheerful and hopeful. 


——— OS 
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—A negro barber, named Wilson, went, a 
few days since, from his home in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to Knoxville, to make a few purchases.— 
He was followed closely and keevly watched by 
two men of stern visage, one of whom finally 
drew a fearful knife and rushed at him, exclaim. 
ing : ‘ You're Fred. Douglass.’ In peri) of his 
life, Wilson took to his heels, hotly pursued by 
a constantly incieasing rabble, and barely es- 
caping a terrible fate by dodging behind a 
fence and permitting his followers to pass by. 
He sustained no loss but that of his beaver, and 
went home by the first train. The next morn- 
ing the tworuffians addressed the Mayor for 
papers for the arrest of Frederick Douglass. 


—An agent of a New York mercantile firm 
bas been driven away from Columbus, Ga — 
Cause—dislike of slavery. 
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‘THE LESSON OF THE HOUR.’ 


AT HARPER'S FERRY. 





stand out of the way. [Loud applause.|— 


aceremsen eel ean i-| OF OO See the tant Cventy ‘gens bad bese 
SURRECTION 


to educate the masses of the American 
up to that level of moral life that it should 


J recognize the safety of such ethics. Scholar- 
” ——— bene on Tyree. Bory Fate ship stood on one side, and said this was mad- 


) ,| sion being the announcement of the regular 





ness. The very difficulty of the whole matter 


lecture of the Plymouth Course, and the lec-| 95 that it did think so. [Laughter.} And 


: tarer Wendell Phillips of Boston. 
4 Mr. show 1 in ascending the 
J accompanied by Mr. Th 











Corwin of Ohio. 


ducing the lecturer. 


was obliged to fulfill bis appointment. 














meant with them the truth diluted by a stron 


this Normal School they had opened for sach, 


atform, was | 20d their seat was on the lowest end. [Laugh- 
ore Tilton ot the| ter-] The lecturer's idea of civilization was 
Independent, who presided , and the Hon. Tom. that it was asecond part of the sublime con- 


fidence in the popular conscience and popular 


After the applause which greeted the ap- thought which was the groundwork of Grecian 
peprance of Mr. Philtips hed subsided, Mr.| Democracy. As evidence of the correctness 
ilton made a few opening remarks in intro- of this conclusion, he cited the hypocrisy of 


the men. When they had commenced the 


Mr. Phillips said he could scarcely say any-| Anti-Slavery agitation, the papers talked 
thing from thie platform which the mn, An about Slavery and Bondage. Butin a few 
bad not already heard ; but as he felt to-night | Years it sounded bard and they spoke of the 
that he was simply to give his vote, he would | ‘ Patriarchal Institution, then as the * Domes- 
only say ditto to what they had heard dey af-| tie Institution,’ and then as the ‘ Peculiar 
ter day. He would willingly have avoided Institution.’ [Laughter.] In a yearortwoa 
this, even at the last moment ; and, like the Mississippi public report described it as 
Irishman, he had offered to hold the hat of| ‘economic subordination.’ (Laughter.} And 
the Hon. Mr. Corwin of Ohio [applause] if he|® Methodist bishop, who owned slaves, was 
would only speak. But, most unsccountably, spoke of as having an ‘impediment,’ and the 
he was sorry to say, that gentleman had de-| late Mr. Rufus Choate, in the last Democratic 
clined his generous offer, flaughter] so that he | C@NVass In his State, undertook to refer to the 


institution of the South, knowing that his old 


The ‘ Lesson of the Hour’ was Insurrection. New-England lips which had, during 20 years, 
Insurrection of ‘thought always preceded the spoken so many glorious and free truths, could 
insurrection of ‘arms. The last twenty years hot foul their last days with the hated word, 
had been an insurrection of thought. We he phrased it ‘a different type of industry. 
seemed to be entering on a new phase of the Hypocrisy was the homage which vice rep- 
great moral American struggle. It seemed dered to virtue. Wehad another evidence. 
to him that we had never, as Americans, ac-| He believed in moral suasion—that the age 
cepted our own civilization. We had all the} of bullets was passed, and the age of ideas 
timidity of the Old World. When we bent|hadcome. The old Hindoo dreamed in the 
our eyes upon ideas, or the people, we shrank | beautiful legend of the Kast that he saw the 
back and tried to save ourselves from the un-| human race led out to its varied fortune.— 
fettered control o/ the thoughts of the mil-| First, he saw man bitten and curbed, and the 
lions. On the other side of the water, the| reins went back to an iron hand. His dream 
idea was that man was created to be taken| changed on and on until he saw the man led 
care cf by somebody. The Old World, there-| by threads that came from the bram and held 
fore, always dreaded the average conscience | by an unséen hand. It was the type of gov- 
and common sense of the million. It seemed | ernment, the despotism, iron, and the last, the 
ie to him that the idea of our civilization, under | government of the brain of ideas’ He be- 
} lying all American life, was that we did not| lieved init. Yet, he would say a word in 
APE need apy breakwater. Not only the inevi-| passing. He thought they could make better 
7} table, but the best power this side of the| use of iron than to forge itinto chaina It 
+ ocean was the unfettered average common | they must have metal from it into Sharp’s 

sense of the masses. Institutions, as men were | rifles ; it wes a great deal better than to be 
acceustomed to claim they were, were but used in the clumsy statne ofa false great 

pasteboard, intended to be against the} man for men to keel before and worship. [Ap- 
thought of the streets. Statutes were but/| plause and hisses mingled.] Our institutions 
igi J mere milestones telling how far yesterday’s| were not necessarily safe because we had free 
, 1 — thought had traveled; and the talk of ihe schools and cheap books. India and China 

‘ sidewalk was to-day the law of the land. — had both. Spain for three centuries had 
Briefly stated, the idea of Ameriean civiliza-| municipalities and town governments. De 
tion was uncompromising faith in the average | Tocqueville had said that for fifty years before 
selfishness, it you choose, of al} classes, neutral-| the great Revolution public opinion was omni- 
izing each other and tending toward the fair 
pisy that constituted society. It seemed to save France. We could not save men by 

im that on all questions we dreaded this—j| machinery. All we wanted of American citi- 
that we acknowledged ourselves unequal to| zens was that they should open their own 
the sublime faith of our fathers; and the ex-| eyes and see things as they were. Against 
planation of the past twenty years and the th 
present state of public affairs was that Ameri-| millions of Christian people there was no in- 
cans dared not look their own fate in the face. | stitution wicked enough and powerfal enough 
The Americans had no idea of absolute right. fo 


‘They were born since 1787, and absolute right | of a yousg man who had been led captive by 


potent in France asto-day. But it did not 


e thoughtful, determined gaze of twenty 


to stand. In Keat’s beautifo 





poem, he speaks 





vig ————— g|a phantom girl, was a slave to appetite and 
Ht | decoction of the Constitution of 1789. For} luxury, until his old teacher manent fixed 


5 oa the last twenty years there had been going | his thoughtful eye on the figure, it vanished, 
4 on, more or Jess heeded and understood — and the pupil started up, and was himself 


various sides, an insurrection of ideas against 


this diluted American civilization endeavorin 
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again. Aad you have seen (the speaker con- 


; tinued) a great commonwealth represented b: 
_ torestore absolute right 5 Dot only that, but the a — standing on its apex ; a Connecti 
recognition and Conviction of absolute truth. | cut born mam, entered one eorver of that State, 
Men had not yet raised themselves to a level | fixed his eye on the pirate Government, and it 
to dare to trust justice which was the prelimi- 
nary consideration to trusting the peopie. For | For it seemed as if Virginia — leave to be 

; or not, | of John Brows st Harper’s Ferry. [Cheers 
7 it was a truth attested by all parry that the | Connecticut has sent out man py Pi ae 
; ee at under-j to the many Stateg of the Union, but she 
differences of Opinion 


great | to write in letters of life om the face of the 


seemed to vanish almost by his very gaze. — 





never has sent outa Litchfield school-master 
pstural bridge—the copy-book of nature— 


y | ‘ Resistance to tyrants )« obedience to God.’ 


I said the lesson of the hou’* Was insurrection. 
lought not toapply that word to Jehn 
Brown of Omawatomie, for t] te was bo in- 
‘ surrection in his case. Jt ig a Geet mistake 








to call him an insurgent. This principle, 
which I have endeavored so briefly to unfold 





to you, of absolate right and wrong, consti- 
tutes what? A Commonwealth of Virginia 7 


There is not any such thing. There is no 
civil society, there is no water that — 
exist excepting on the basis of impartial 
equal submission of its citizens, and by the 
—— of the duty of rendering justice 
tween man and man. Everything that 
calle itselfa Government, and refuses that 
daty, or has not that assent, is no Government. 
It is a pirate ship. Virginia, the Common- 
wealth of Virgiria, is oy a chronic insur- 
rection. I mean exactly what I say, and am 
weighing my words. She is a pirate ship, and 
John Brown sails the sea the Lord High 
Admiral of the Almighty, with letters of mark 
and reprisal agaist every pirate that he meets 
on God's ocean of the Nineteenth Century.— 
In God’s world there are no majorities, no m+ 
norities. One is a majority, you have often 
heard donbtless, and I need not teach you the 
grounds of morals. The rights of that one 
man are as sacred as those of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. He has twice as much 
right to hang Gov. Wise as Gov. Wise has to 
hang him. [Cheers and hisses} You see, I 
am talking of that absolute essence of things 
that lives in the sight of the eternal and infi- 
nite, not as men judge it in the crippled mor- 
als of the nineteenth century—a horde of 
States, calling itself the empire to traffic in 
cotton and selling slaves. What I say is this: 
Harper’s Ferry was the Government. Men 
erred not respecting the trial. Virginia, true 
to herself, has shown exactly the same haste 
that the pirate does when hetries a man op 
the deck, and runs him up to the yard-arm.— 
Unconsciously, she is consistent. Now you do 
not think this to-day, some of you — but 
I tell you what absolute history shall judge of 
these forms and phantoms of ours. John 
Brown began his life-—bis active life—in Kan- 
sas. The South planted that seed. It reaps 
the first fruit. Ten years ago, the great men 
at Washington—the Websters and the Clays 
—planted a Mexican war. They reaped the 
appropriate fruit of Gen. Taylor and Gen. 
Pierce pushing them from their statesmen’s 
stool. The South planted the seeds of vio- 
lence in Kansas; it taught peaceable North- 
ern men familiarity with the bowie-knife and 
the revolver. They planted nine hundred and 
ninety-nine seeds. This isthe first one that 
has flowered, the first drops of the coming 
shower. People do me the honor to say, in 
some of those Western papers, that it is trace- 
able to some teaching of my own. It is too 
much of an honor to such 8 man as myself.— 


Gladly, if it were not fulsome vanity, would I 
clatch the honor of the great heroiem and 
daring of that man who flung himself against 
an empire, in behalf of justice and liberty. It 
was pot the bravest men that fought in Sara- 
toga and Yorktown, in 1776 ©O,no! It 
was the men at Lexington who fired the first 
guns, and broke the continental silence of half 
a century, and threw themselves few and feeble 
in embattled file. Thisman was thought in- 
sane. Up to this moment his life has been 
one of unmixed success, prudence, skill, cour- 
age, thrift, knowledge of the times, knowledge 
of his opponents, undaunted dariag im the face 
of the nation. This is a man that could leave 
Kansas and go into Missouri, take eleven men 
and give them to liberty, bring them off on 
the horses which be had along with kim, and 
two which he took tribute from their masters, 
in order to facilitate escape. In Cleveland, 
John Brown of Kansas advertised these horses 
for sale, and stood in front of the auction 
stand, not withholding the fact of the legal 
defeet of title. This is the man who, in the 
face of the nation, vowed his right to inter- 
fere, by what strength he had, in behalf of the 
wronged, goes down to Harper's Ferry, and 
there, men say, he failed. Every man bas bis 
Moscow. Buppose he did. Every man meets 
his Waterloo at last. Suppose he did fail, he 
has done a great deal already. Why, it isa 
decent to live in now. Actually in 
this Sodom of ours seventeen men have been 
found to die foran idea. God be thanked 
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for John Brown, applause.} I should feel | ous power that was entering into that charm 


some patience, if 1 went abroad, to ee 
in confessing that [ was an American. e 
have redeemed the long infamy of twenty 
of subservience. Bat look back a bit. 
there anything about this? Nothing at 
all. It is the natural result of Anti-Slavery 
teaching. For one, I acceptit. Ie 
it. I cannot say that I prayed for it. I can- 
not say that I hoped for it, for I should pre- 
fer the level of a people raised to moral and 
intellectual protest — but at the same time 
no sane man has looked upon this country for 
twenty years, and suppose that we could go 
through this great moral convulsion; that 
the great classes of society could crush and 
jostle against each other like frigates in a 
storm, and that there should not be such 
scenes asthis. Why,in 1835 it was the 





horse. Ideas came in conflict, and men of 
violence made up their minds to wait for the 
slow convulsion of consciences, mast have 
trust in their own right hands, that believe in 
bowie-knives. Why, they sacked the City of 
Philadelphia ; they made New York governed : 
by a mob ; Boston was twice suppliant to the: 
chief of broadcloth, in broad daylight. It 
was on that side. The nataral result, the 
forced result is, that people, as they get 
awakened, use the force nearest to them, and 
the first deep and national life came out in 
mobs. We were the mobbed party. People 
said, ‘Served them right.’ No right to that 
fuxury of speaking our own minds. It is too 
expensive a luxury, letting individuals walk 
about and actually say what they think. But 
things have changed. We have talked every- 
where and under all circumstances. e 
have been opposed by great men and little 

apers, the world over. What is the result ? 

he tables have turned. it ts your bull that 
bas; gored my horse now. The fringe of so- 
ciety on the other circle—the set of men that ' 
still believe in vengeance—the half devel- 
oped babe of civilization, fergetting the su- 
premacy of reason, and unwilling to wait for 
the slow but sure step of thought ; why, it 
begins to mob, to fire, and to rise, and to assert. 
justice by bowie-knives and revolvers, on so- 
ciety. {tis all the same eternal law of God's’ 
kingdom. You could not expect a real Puri- 
tan Presbyterian as John Brown is, a regular 
old Cromwellian dug up from two centuries, 
and placed down in the midst of New-England 
civilization, that dare not say its soul is its 
own, nor prociaim that it is wrong to sella 
man at suction, to be a hound in the presence 
of the deer without springiog at his throat.— 


We have had a good deal that calls itself 
Christian, just as into acid you may throw any 
matter, but unless it is chalk it will not make 
an agitation. So, if on the chalk of sin you 


choose to put American Christianity, it will 


be as calm asoil. But take one Christian, like 
Jobn Brown of Ossawatomie, it makes the 
whole thing crystallize into right and wrong, 
and God makes him the text, and all he asks 
of us is to preach the sermon, and to. 
say, whether that man succeeded or not, he 
stood the representative of law, government, 
right, justioe, religion, and they were pirates 
that gathered above him, and endeavored to 
wreak vengeance by taking his life. The 
‘banks of the Potomac river will visit it more 
kindly because he has gilded it with the eter- 
nal brightness of his glorious deed, than that, 
the dust of Washington rests upon one side 
of the river. If the Virginia pirates dare to 
hang him after this mockery of a trial, it will, 
take two Washingtons at least to make the 
river anything ut abominable to the ages 
that come afterus. {Hisses and applause. ] - 
Well, I say what I really think. I apply this 
element that Brown kas introdaced into 
American politics for another reason. The 
South is a great power. There was no cow- 
ardice in Virginia. [Laughter] It was not 
cowardice. [Renewed laughter and interrup- 
tion.| Though I try to — ev you 
will misunderstand me. is nO cowar- 
dice in Virginia. The South are not cowards 
They are brave enough, but they unconscious- 





ly saw far off, and comprehended the tremend- 


ed circle. Virginia did not tremble at the 
old quap-beatel ‘ten of Harper’s Ferry.— 
They trembled at a John Brown in every 
man’s conscience. [Sensation.} Did you 
ever see a blacksmith shoe a horse 7— 
If you have, you have seen him take a small 
cord, and tie his u lip. If you ask him, 
why it is, he will _ he does it to give 
him something to think about Now the 
South has extensive schemes. yet ne to- 
ward Cuba with the one hand, toward 
Mexico with the other. She dictates terms 
to the Church and conditione to State; she 
buys a Webster with little, and an Everett 
with nothing. [Applause.] John Brown 
has given us something else to think of— 
[Applaase.] He bas turned our attention io- 
wardly and taught us that there has been 
created a new element in this Northern mind 
—that it is not merely the thinkers, and edi- 
tors and moral reformers, but the idea has 
permeated all classcs of society. Call him 
mad man if you will. It is hard to tell who is 
mad. The world says the manismad. John 
Brown said the same of the Governor. The 
mad man in Edinburgh, whena friend asked 
how he happened to be inthe asylum, said, ; 
‘They said at home that ] was mad. I said I 
was not ; bat they had the majority.’ It is 
just so with Brown. The nation says he is 
mad, but I appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober—from the American people drunk to 
the American people fifty years hence, when, 
the light of civilization has had more time to 
penetrate. [Applause.}] When that da 




















comes, what shall be thought of these first 
martyrs—these men of sincere purpose: and 
earnestness ? Suppose on that momentous 
Monday night, when the excited imaginations 
of ten thousand Charlestown people swelled 
that little band into four hundred white men 
and two hundred blacks, he had vanished, and 
when the gallant troops arrived there they 
had found nobody. The mountains would 
have been peopled with enemies; the Alle- 
ganies would have been alive with insurrec- 
tion, and you never would have convince! 
Virginia that all Pennsylvania was not armed; 
on th hills) She has not slept since Nat 
‘Turner got up the insurrection in 1831. She 
bids fair never to have anap now. [Laughter. | 


This was not an insurrection. There never 
was a race held in chains that absolutely vin- 
dicated their ownliberty, but one. The blue 
eyed Anglo-Saxon did not. It was not until 
commerce and Christianity and different laws 
had changed the systems, that we emerged 
from villainage. The only race in the record 
of history that ever, after a century of op- 
pression retained the vigor, and right, and 
character ot his emancipation with his own 
hand in the blood of the dominant race, was 
the despised, and calumniated, and slandered 
blacks of San Domingo. were their 
own leaders, and with their own jdeas abolish- 
ed Slavery on the soil This event is the 
lesson of the age. The first fruit of the seed 
planted by Slavery is suchaman as John 
Brown. He is defeated; but what is defeat ? 
Nothing but education—nothing but a step 
to something better. All that is wanted is, 
that public opinion shail not creep round like 
aservile coward, in obedience to a corrupt, 
disordered, and insane public opinion—pro- 
claiming that Governor Wise is Governor, be- 
cause he says he is Governor, and that Vir- 
ginia is a State because he says she is. Our 
wing of the Abolitionists claim that there was 
not a Virginia gun fired at John Brown.— 
Hundreds of well-armed men from Maryland 
and Virginia never dared to pull a trigger.— 
You shot him. I thank God I am nota citizen. 
Sixteen marines, whom you pay eight dollars 
per month—your re ntatives—when the 
disturbed State could not stand on her own 

you went there and strengthened her 
feeble knees, and held up the palsied arm— 
Sixteen armed men, with the vulture of the 
Union above them [sensation,] your repre- 
gentatives. It was a covenant with death and 
an agreement with hell, which you call the 
Union of thirty States. With pirate hand 





be is hung i¢ will be a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion. * most resolate man lever saw,’ 
says Gov. Wise ; ‘the mest daring, fearless 
—‘I would trust his word to any extent.’— 
‘The sincerest.’ Sincerity, truth, courage, re- 
solution, ose En pac has nothing for 
these qualities but the scaffold. ——— 
In her dominion she can only aff 
him six feet of earth for a grave. God help 
the Commonwealth that bids such a welcome 
to the noblest qualities that can grace poor 
human nature. Yet that is the acknow 

ment of the Governor himself. I have said 
they were not a Government. They have not 
the remotest idea of what a Government is— 
Here is a man arrai before a Jury. The 
first step ina trial isthe Jury—the second 
the Judge, and at the head stands the Exe- 
cutive of the State, who is to put his hand to 
—* —*——— —* it can Sager 

xecutive, according to princi 

laid down in the — chapter in Aleer 
non Sydney’s great hook, bound by the very 
responsibility of his position to keep his mind 
impartial as to the guilt of the prisoner, has- 
tens down to the place and proclaims that the 
man is a murderer. The moment he uttered 
these words, under the English law it would 
have been impossible to have impanelled a 
Jury in Virginia. The worat Jeffreys that 
ever tried a case would not have brought a 
man to a trial who could not stand on his feet. 


There is no such record on the blackest roll 
of tyranny of the Stuarts, and if a single 
bone of Jeffi remains unrotted, it would 



















Y | knock against the sides of his coffin against 


any Judge who would debase even the infamy 
of Jeffreys by bringing a prisoner into acourt- 
room on a pallet, to be tried. Yet the New 
York press daily printed what it calls accounts 
of the trial. The inquisition used to break 
men’s bones, and in the rack get something 
like a confession, and call ita trial. It was 
heaven-robed innocence compared with what 
the New York Press calls a trial, which has 
been going on in the frightened City of Char- 
lestown. I speak what will be but the breath of 
Summer breeze compared with the tornado of 
rebuke that will come back with the of 
Great Britain. I wish Icould say anything 
worthy of the great deed which has taken 
place in our day—the opening of the sixth 
seal—the pouring out of the last vial but one 
on acorrupt and giant institution. I have 
seen the day when this same phase of popular 
action was on the other side. You remember 
the first time I was privileged to stand upon 
this platform by the magnanimous generosity 
of your clergyman—when New York bowed 
to a bully, and crushed freedom of speech at 
the dictation of Capt. R From that 
day to this that same leavening of public 
thought has been going on from here to Kan- 
sas, until it bloomed in the events of the last 
three It has changed the whole face 
of public sentiment in these Northern States. 
You meet with the evidences everywhere.— 


When the news first came, it was singular, go 
where you would—no one, Whig, Democrat, 
or Repub! spoke of the atrocity of the 
act, or the fault of Brown. The first impul- 
sive outbreak ofevery man’s heart was, ‘ W hat 
a pity he didn’t succeed.” ‘What a fool he 
was for not going off Monday, when he had 
got what he wanted.’ It indicated the anx- 
ious sympathy with the attempt. Do these 
things mean nothing? What the tender and 
ic youth dreams to-day, but dare not put 

in articulate speech, is to-morrow the vocifer- 
ated resolution of a political body, and the 
day after is the charter of ns. [Ap- 
— From sentiment we rise to j 
m intellect to character, and the A 
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nursing ; I a man Abolitionist, and have been 
so for 30 years. I thiok Slavery isasio. It 
you will t me to come and nurse him, | 
pledge my word to do nothing else. 1 inclose 
—— to Jobn Brown ; see that it is de- 
livered to bim.’ ‘That message was, ‘Old man, 
God bless you ; you have struck a noble blow; 
you have done a mighty work ; God was with 

ou. Your heart was in the right place, and 

send across 500 miles the pulsations of a 
woman’s gratitude. Gov. Wise has opened 


the prison door, and announced that she may 


go. Jobo Brown has conquered the pirate.— 
Applause.}] There is hope everywhere. It 
only the universal history. 
Right forever on the scaffold, 
_ Wrong forever on the throne ; 
But that scaffold sways the future ; 
Behind the dimankfiown | 


Btaudeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own. 


Loud and repeated calls being made for the 
Hon. Tom Corwin of Ohio, who was seated on 
the platform that gentleman at last rose and 
said : [am sure that my appearance here to- 
night must have beer ee to you all, 
as the same cariosity which prevailed upon 
you to bring youhere has brought me, by a 
fortunate accident, to hear a gentleman whom 
I have never listened to before in my lifetime. 
I beg nowto be allowed to reflect upon 
what we have heard befote. To use his 
own language, I give my vote. [Applause.] 


WHAT BROWN HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


[Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune.) 


The composure and contentment which 
Brown manifests in his confinement, and the 
calmness with which he views his certain fate, 
fill his visitors with amazement. To me it 
seems a less matter for astonishment. The 
conviction of having accomplished far more 
than he could ever have hoped for in his wild- 
est anticipation ; the knowledge that greater 
results than he ever looked forward to in his 
strange scheme have been effected, comfort 
him exceedingly in his last days. Considered 
from his own point, Brown's invasion was no 
failure, but a vast advantage gained. I have 
heard him suy that he believed his: final tri- 
umph would be upon the scaffold, and that 
his assurance that his death at this time would 
contribute to advance the cause he has at 
heart, made bim feel it was best for him not 
to encourage any of the efforts made by his 
friends io his behalf. The Virginians, al- 
though the last thing they wonld wish to do 
would be to cheer Old Brown's spirits, have 
not had wit enough to keep from him the 
consequences of his movement. He knows, 
almost as well as any person in the country, 
the extent of the si.ock he has given. He has 
been told how Virginia quakes, and that al- 
most the whole South trembles in sympathy. 
He has seen the frightened fary which has 
spread over the neighborhood of the scene of 
his exploit. He cannot fail to understand, for 
many have made it plain to him, what great 
events have sprung trom bis weak and ill-ad- 
vised attempt; the entire State of Virginia 
blinded with madness, and thrilled through all 
its limits with a reckless terror; the people 
rising in arms against av invisible enemy, and 
rushing to and fro with objectless tumult, in 
an alarm which they strive in vain to conceal 
—fleeing when no man pursueth ; the neigh- 
boring States kindled with the same flame, the 
whole South echoing the chorus of affright, 
whose key note is sent forth from the Old 
Dominion. All this Brown knows and is con- 
soled by. But he shows no exultation over 
it, simply speaking of it earnestly and tran- 

uilly, as @ successful result much beyond any- 

og to which he had aspired. Others of bis 
party in the prison see the ludicrous sidé of 


the present condition of affai 
. Weed oe on of affairs, and laugh at 


And, indeed, it does a i 
too serious @ matter to SS eadalthecd’te ont 
light way. The State of Virginia is strug- 
giing to throw off perfect paralysis of dread 
that has beset it. People who come in here 
from the Southern and other distriets brin 
worfal stories of the cessation of business, the 





| pervading ap 


— — 


prehension of danger, and the 
great public insecurity that bave infected ev- 

part of the commonwealth. I have even 
heard of families who have proclaimed their 
determination to migrate to some less troubled 
land. A slaveholder near Charlestown, Mr. 
S——=-, said to me the other day, that he felt 
he was sacrificing too much of iaterest and 
happiness in remaining in his preseot position. 
With white labor on his farm, he added, eve 
thing would be well with him ; but many ob- 
stacles rendered that consummation impossible 
for him. Undoubtedly there are plenty of 
others who share his ideas and his difficulties. 
At apy rate, there are certainly some indica- 
tions of an approaching division of sentiment 
on the subject of the active power of the ‘ in- 


stitution.’ There are none, of course, on the 


question of Brown's invasion ; but there is 
something lying behind that, as the rising 
tokens show. | 

It is amusing to hear the braggadocio and 
vaporing of some men in this State, when the 
subject of disunion is brought up in conversa- 
tion. ‘Sir,’ said a prominent lawyer to me at 
my hotel last evening, ‘1 would be glad to see 
the whole North sunk tothe deepest depths 
of the bottomless pit! Damn her, we don’t 


want a upion with her, when we can get a 


_ 





e| 


foreign market for all our producta and receive 
our necessary articles from thence in ex- 
change! The South has borne with her inso- 
lence too long, and it is time, and now is the 
opportunity for a great United Southern Con. 
federation to show the world the true mean- 
ing of the word Republic.’ 


Anomalous as it may seemto you after 
what we know of the indecent haste shown at 
the Charlestown trials, the Virginians blame 
the officers of the law for too much leniency, 
and one of the manicipal officers of Peters- 
burgh remarked to me that a lamentable mis- 
take was made in not hanging the whole 
party immediately on the rendition of the ver- 
dict. Said he, ‘I would die content if I could 
see Greeley, Fred. Douglass, Emerson, Garris- 
on, and Beeeher strung up alongside old 
Brown on next Friday.’ Whether my blood- 
thirsty friend would run a judicial amok among 
all the prominent men in the North before his 
thirst for vengeance would be sated, I cannot 
say. Mind you, I give these opinions merely 
as the offspring of today’s excitement, and 
not as the sober sense of the leading men. It 
would be a very poor policy for me to include 
all the Virginians in a sweeping ridicule, be- 
cause some are cowards and dolts. As to 
there being tke remotest possibility fora res— 
cue of the prisoners, I do not entertain a hope. 
The most positive instructions have been 


there is an attempt at disturbance. The ex 
citement through the counties adjoining this 
is intense. The planters are said to be ready 
toa manto marcb tothe Ferry, in case of 
need. Despite the warnings of the Southern 
press, I do not doubt but that there will be an 
immense crowd to witness the executions, and 
the materials tor combustion are so plenty 
that the day cannot reasonably be expected 
to pass without serious disturbance. 

The Exprese (Petersburg) of yesterday, 
makes the fiendish suggestion that an auction 
be held to dispose of the lifeless body of poor 
Brown, the halter, scaffold, and all appurten- 
ances complete, as they will stand an hour af- 
ter the prisoner is hung. It remarks that to 
so great an attraction as this, if proper guar- 
avties for personal safety were given, a large 
number of Northern Abolitionists would be 
drawn, and the amount realized for the pre- 
cious relies of Saint Brown, as the brave old 
man is derisively called, would be very large. 
To-day it copies from The WV. V. apes an 
account of the negro panic in New Y ork of 
old, toshow that with all our vaporing about 
Southern courage, we were more cowardly 
then than they are io this latter-day evil.- 
They forget that thea asslaveholders we had 
the fears and the demoralization of slavebold- 
ers, and acted with corresponding bratality.— 
—* their turn to-day, and they act the part 


We extract the following paragraphs from 


to which the Captain 
| Brown with all kinds of villainy, amongst them 
he intimates that Brown would at any time 


— 


same thing. It would be no particu 





‘the correspondenee of the Baltimore Ameri · 


can: 

Amongst the visitors noticed in town yes- 
terday was Col. A. Shbutt, of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, William Prescott Smith, 
Keq., Master of on on the same 


road, and Capt. Henry Clay Pate, of Kansas 
/Motoriety. All these gentlemen visited the 
| ners and had conversations with thetu.— 
ry } meeting between Brown and Pate was 


not of the most cordial character on the part 
of the former. It will be remembered that 
Pate wascaptured by Brown in one of his 
Kansas battles, by a piece of strategy not 
recognized in honorable warfare. Brown de- 
clares he has meta great many men in his 
life possessed of more courage than Capt. Pate, 
responded by charging 


appropriate another man’s property to his 
Own use. 
Brown was visited yesterday by Rev. James 


H. Meach, of the M. EK. Church. The 


reverend gentleman having advanced an 
argument in favor of the institution of Slavery 
asit now exists, Brown replied to him, say- 
ing: ‘ My dear sir, you know nothing about 
Christianity ; you will have to learn the A B 
O's io the lesson of Christianity, as I find you 
are entirely ignorant of the meaning of the 


}word. I, of course, respect you as a gentle- 
/man, but it is as a heathen gentleman.’ The 


reverend gentleman here thought it best to 
draw sach a discussion to a close, and there- 
fore withdrew. 


The other prisoners are waiting the execn- 


tion of the sentence passed upon them with 
‘seeming composure, with the exception of 


Cook, who is quite crest-falleu since the visit 
of Governor Wise, as the only hope he had is 
blasted by the positive assurance given while 
here, that under no circumstances would he 
interpose to save him. 

Everything in the shape of business is sus- 
pended, and the inhabitants seem to do nothing 
but make efforts to provide for the military. 
Schools are suspended, and school houses oe- 
cupied as barracks. Churches are in a man- 
ner closed, and the closet must now be resort- 


ted to by those whose thoughts are direeted 
| from things carnal. 


Much anxiety is evinced to know who the 
Charlestown correspondent of the New York 
Tribune is. 1 was offered $20 yesterday for 


his pame, but J was as ignorant of it as the 
}mun making the offer. If found out, he will 


fare badly. 
No Loneer oy any Use in VIRGINIA— 





Several servants in Culpejper have reported 
givento their guards to kill them the instant | ee " ity" epe 


to their masters that they have been approach- 
ed by strangers with inducements to run away. 
The people are exercising a becoming vigil- 
ance, we learn, to ferret out these incendiaries. 
The truth ts, we have no longer any use in 
Virginia for the vagabond tourists or itiner- 
ant peddlers of unknown character, who have 
heretofore found free course among us. And 
it becomes our citizens to hold all such to ac- 
count.—Alerandria ( Vu.) Sentinel. 





Passports ror Mississirpp.—The Brandon 
Miss.) Republican, referring to the Harper's 
erry business, makes the following brilliant 

suggestion : 

‘It is customary in European eountries to 
require every man to travel with a passpert.— 
The Southern Stutes should require the 
bard- 
ship fora man having an honest purpose to 
procure a permit to travel through the Seath, 
and the next Legislature of this State shonld 
take the initiative in this matter.’ 








——————— 


—Mr. Palmer, the man who was lately ar- 
rested at Nashville on suspicion that he ws con- 
cerned in the Harper’s Ferry affair, applied for 
a habeas corpus to test the legality of the pro- 
ceedings against him, but the Court refused to 
entertain the motion, and he was held to bail in 
the sum vf $2,500 for his appearance at the 
next term of ihe Circuit Court, 


—There are two hundred and thirty stu. 
dents in Antioch College, eighty-five of whom 


are females. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS ITEMS. 
—H. P. Hanon has been appointed United 
States Senator from California, in place of Hon 


David C. Broderick, murdered. Mr. Hann isa 
native of Kentucky. 


—The will of Richard Randolph, which 
dedicated all his 7 ow , amounting to $75, 
000 to purchasing t atom of the living 
Randolph slaves in Virginia, bas been sustained. 
It was his own brother who labored to break the 


instrument, on the ground that the testator was 
crazy. : 


-——Myers, the man who was charged with 
kidnapping threc colored men (fugitive slaves) 
and carrying them off to Maryland on his own 
private account, was tried a few days since at 
Carlisle, Pa, and found guilty. He will have 
to go to the Penitentiary for not less than five 
nor more than twelve years, and pay a fine of 
not less than $1 000. 


—. R. Hallam, the lawyer who headed 
the mob against the Free South newspaper of- 
fice at Newport, Ky., has been appointed a mag- 
istrate by the Governor. 


—Ten slaves—five males and ſic females— 
belonging to seven different pe ons in La- 
grange, Missouri, recently made their escape by 
‘borrowing’ a flat boat, and crossing to the III- 
inois shore. They were worth $10 000, and a 
reward of $2,650 has been offered for their ar- 
rest A day ortwo after this exodus, another 
negro followed suit, and has not been heard of 
since. 


—As Old Brown is called Osawatomie 
Brown, a correspordent of the Evening Post 
suggests that Wise should be called What-an- 
ass amie W ise. 


—There is a Mississippi planter who dares 
invoke mercy for the hero ef Harper’s Ferry.— 
A ‘large saveholder’ communicates over his 
initials te a Vicksburg paper a fiery appeal to 
Gov. Wise to save the old man, ‘ for God's sake, 
and the sake of the Government.’ 


—Mr. Thomas Ryan, of Oshawa, C. W., 
having recently become heir to the estate of a 
deceased brother—including five slaves, a moth- 
er and four children—in Arkansas, brought 
them with him to Canada and set them free. 


—‘If the blood of John Brown is to prove 
the seed of the Abolition Church, we have no 
objection toa good harvest. If his execution 
elect Seward, the time of our exodus will have 
arrived, and it will produce its Moses.’ So says 
the Richmond Enquirer. 


—Washington Irving died snddenly on 
Monday night at his residence at Irvington. He 
retired to his sleeping room at half-past ten 
o'clock, and afier undressing, fell and expired in 
about five minutes. Mr. Irving was in his 77th 
year. ' 


— While in Egypt, Gov. Seward was. pre- 
sented with three superb Arabian horses, which 
will be shipped to this country. Twoof them 
will be presented to the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society. 


—The U. G. R. R. appears to be doing a 
lively business now-a-days, 1n spite of the Har 
per's Ferry excitement Some ten or twelve 
thousand dollars worth of Southern property, 
in the shape of nine negroes, passed through 
Sandusky, one day last week, on their way to 
Canada. The Chicago Journal of Friday last, 
says: ‘ Last night the Underground Railroad 
train arrived bere, with 30 ngers—5 from 
the vicinity of Richmond Va.12 from Ken- 
tucky, and 13 from Missouri. They are al] now 
safe in Canada. The 13 frum Missouri were 
sold to go down the river the very da7 they 
started. A stalwart six-footer anda Sharp's 
rifle were guides.’ 


—TI ast week, a report reached Mannsygille, 
Madison county. that Gov, Wise™had made a 
requisition for Gerrit Smi h, which requisition 
had been endorsed by Gov. Morgan, and that 
officers from the South were in Utica making 
attempts to arrest Mr. Smith, and were resisted 
by the citizens of that place. The credulous 
of Munnsville made immediate preparations to 
go to Utica to assist in protecting Mr. Smith 
irom the * bloodhounds’ of the South ; but as 
they were abeut to start, the report was con- 
tradicted. 


—McDenald, who was arrested a few days 
ago in Washington on suspicion of being a 
Harper's Ferry ‘traitor,’ proves to be a wander- 
ing crazy man from Boston. 


| 


| Much consternation is caused at the 
South by a threat of exposing parents who 
send their sons, by mulatto women, to the 
North for education and permit them to re- 
urn. 


---On Friday last, a sergeant and eight men 
left the recruiting station at Governor's Island 
to strengthen the military force in the arsenal 
at Harper's Ferry. This addition will increase 
the force in that noted place to forty men. 


| The Baltimore papers state that Phil, the 
negro of Mrs. Alstadt, who was compelled by 
Capt. Brown to assist in making the loop holes 
through the walls of the engine house, was ar 
rested and conveyed to jail on the charge of 
sympathizing with the insurgents. He has since 
been lying ill, and died on Tuesday of pnemo- 
nia, though itis said his sickness was caused 
by fright. 


—The ship Emily, an alleged slaver on the 
coast of Africa, and captured by the U. S. man- 
of-war Portsmouth last September, was brought 
into the harbor of New York last Friday. 


—The report that the Adjutant General 
had taken the arms from the Garnet Guards, a 
colored military company at Harrisburgh, aed 
disbanded them, proves to be incorrect. The 





‘ 


Patriot & Union says that « the Garnet Guards 
own their arms and equipments; we believe 
they bought them, or were presented with 
them by a benevolent colored individual in 
New York.’ 


—Southern Legislatures are everywhere 
called on by the ‘ Plantation Press’ to make 
stringent laws against Northern peddlers and 
traveling agents of every description. 


—At Syracuse the other day, during his 
passage through that city, Hon. J. R Giddings 
said that he was ready to goto Virginia and 
‘bag’ that $10,000 reward for him, provided he 
had cofidence in the good faith and responsibil- 
ity of the advertiser. A few minutesbefore the 
arrival of the train, handbi!ls were issued an- 
nouncing that the old veteran would svon pass 
through Syracuse, and a large crowd gathered 
at the depot to receive him. 


—QOwning a ‘nigger’ is becoming the con- 
ditions of personal security down South A 
Northern piano-tuner, guilty of no crime, save 
the traveling about in pursuit of employment, 
was recently tarred and feathered near Lowry’s 
in South Carolina, by a party of indignant citi- 
zens, ‘ who had become scandalized at his con- 
duct. ‘His next route.’ says the Charleston 
Mercury. ‘will probably be along the line of 
the South Carolina Railroad. Turpentine is a 
natural product of that section.’ 


—The Cleveland Herald states that a fugi- 
tive slave, who arrived in that city and wanted 
to go to Canada, was betrayed by a white man 
named George Hartmann, and taken back to 


trived to get the confi leace of the U. G. R. R.’ 
men, and then used his knowledge to betray the 


poor negro. 


—A public meeting for the relief of Capt 
Brown's family was held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on Saturday evening last. About 2,000 

ersons were present, and the net profits will 
doub less give fifteen hundred doliars to the 
beneficiaries. Hon. J. A. Andrews, Rev. J. M. 
Manning, Wendell Phillips, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, and Rev. Dr. Neal were amoug the speak- 
ers. Mr. Emerson presented a eontribution of 
$50 from the city of Concord. | 


—Cassins M. Clay made a speech at Cov- 
ington, Ky...on Wednesday evening, in which 
he denounced slavery with his accustomed force 
and bitterness. and predicted the triumph of 
the Republican party. Near the close of his 
remarks he was interrupted by some one calling 
out, ‘ Let hin down.’* Tar and feather him,’ &c. 
The speaker informed these parties, in reply 
that he wax used to that kind of a thing, and 
he ‘ would like to see it done.’ It was not done. 


—A subscriber of the Chicago Journal, 
noticiog the reward of $10,000 for the safe de- 
livery of J. R. Giddings at Kichmond, «offers to 
he one of seven'een, ‘ totake Richmond and de- 
stroy it reot and branch. if one hair of the head 
of this aged man be harmed.’ 





—The petition of John Brown for a writ of 
error to the judgment rendered by the Circuit 
Court of Jeiferson county, which was presented 
to the Supreme Court of Appeals on Friday, 
has been refused. The execution, therefore, 
takes place on the 2d of December. 


| At a recent prayer 


Kentucky, on the 10th inst. Hartmann con- | 





and conference meet- 
ing in Dr. Cheever’s church, New York. a eol- 
ored woman spoke, who said she hid paid $1,- 
600 for her freedom, $500 for her mother. and 
$1.000 for her sister, and expected shortly to 
redeem another member of her family. 


—The 127th anniversary of the birthday 
of Benjamin Banneker, the great negro mathe- 
matician, was celebrated in a becoming manner 
by the Philadelphia Banneker Institute on Tues- 
day evening last. The opening address was 
delivered by the President of the Institute, Mr. 
Parker T. Smith. 


—Two tirsmiths of Trenton, N. J., who 
had been hired to go to the vicinity of Charles- 
town to do some roofing, returned a few days 
ago, having been prevented from doing tbeir 
work, and driven by threats of arrest to leave 
the place Theiremployer was at the same time 
informed that his house might remain uncover- 
ed if he could not get it roofed without sending 
to the North for abolitionists to do the work. 


—Capt. Brown was born in Terrington, Ct., 
May 9h, 1800, and is now consequently fifty- 
nine years avd six months old. 


—It is oo in New York to get up a 
testimonial for Miss Faulke, of Harper’s Ferry, 
who so bravely but vainly interfered to protect 
he life of Thompson, one of the insurgents, 


— Another insurgent has been arrested at 
Alexandria, having been recognized as one of 
Capt. Brown’s men. He has been put in jai) to 
await further identification. 


—It is rumored that a surgeon in a town 
near Harper’s Ferry nad the body of one of 
Brown's sons and dissected it. Jason Brown of 
Summit county, Ohio, son of Capt. Brown, has 
written a letter to Gov. Wise, asking—in case 
his father shall be executed—that the body be 
—* * Ohio for burial, or be delivered to the 
riends. 


—QOur readers will he pleased to learn that 
Owen Brown, one of the three sons of Captain 
Brown engaged in the noble work at Harper's 
Ferry. and who managed to escape from the Ar- 
senal with Cook Tidd, Anderson, and Hazlett, 
is now safe from the reach of his pursuers.— 
The Cleveland Herald says: ‘ We do not know 
where he is, and do not wish to know, and if 
we did know should not say even as much as 
we have above, for while we can in no way ex- 
cuse the actors in that mad foray, we certainly 
should let the Virginia officers catch their own 
insurgents. But Owen Brown was in the afe 
fair, and he now is safe.’ 


—Henry Ward Beecher charges that in the 
American edition of Spurgeon’s sermons, his 
sentiments on slavery, contained in the English 
editions, have been suppressed, The Independ- 
ent says:*A friend who has compared the 
English and American editions assures us that 
it is true.’ 


—The persons concerned in returning to 
slavery Columbus Jones, a slave who had con- 
cealed himself on board a vessel bound trom Mo- 
bile to Boston, were last week trivd for kid- 
napping at Barnstable, Mass. The defendants 
denied the jurisdiction of the Court, in which 
they were sanctioned by the Judge. The jury 
were out about two hours and returned a ver- 
dict of not guilty. The second indietment, for 
procuring the return of the fugitive, was con- 
tinued to the Appeal Term, but it is doubtful 
whether it will ever be called up. 


—The New Orleans Picayune cantions the 
Southern Press against the dager of copyin 
the inflammatory Abolition documents wi 
which the New York Herald has been filling 
its columns since the Harper’s Ferry affair. It 
anys that‘ Abolitionism has succeeded. in these 
few weeks, in penetrating into all parts of the 
South with papets that never reached us be- 
fore, and in quantities unheard of until they 
were dispensed under such patronage.’ 





—The authorities of Cynthiana, Ky., have 
ed an ordinance requiring the police mar- 
shals to imprisow all slaves found within the 
town limits after certain hours. and retain them 
in custody unti) reiessed by the payment of a 
fine of two dollars by their owners or masters, 


—There are two bibles in the Mayor’s office 


in Mobile, upen which witnesses take the cath 
~-one for the whites, and the other for the ne- 


groes. 
—Six slaves were lately sold in Charlotte 


Co , Va., the prices averaging $1.350 each, One 
girl, 17 years old, eold for $1625. | 
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Press and Tribane. 

Cor RE TT ee Sl Moe i, tase. 

There perhaps, no section of our whole 
— 286 urnish more zealous advo- 
cates of the institution of Slavery than the 
Southern portien of Illinois familiarly known 
as ‘Lower, Egypt.’ As the pages of Kansas his- 
tory are polluted by the records of high-hand- 
perpetrated by disciples of the 
Pro-Slavery school, so the history of Egypt 


by members of the same party. I intend to 
withdraw the vail that has so long shielded us 
from the gaze of ‘outside barbarians,’ ia or- 
der that the world may know what is almost 
a daily occurrence in our midst. The press of 
Southern Illinois is as a drumstick on this and 
kindred enormities, and it belongs to you, to 
the free and independent press of Chicago, to 
make arecord of that part of our history 
which our own could not notice without a 
blush. All of your readers know something 
of the notorious Pro-Slavery Sheriff of Kan- 
sas, who prowled about the community seeking 
the destruction of all who dared breathe 
aught against Border Raffianism or Slavery ; 
but few know anything of his scarcely less 
notorious namesake, the slave-hunter of a 
small town on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
not a thousand miles from Jonesboro. His 
long aud varied experience has made him 
quite an adept at his profession ; be has found 
out what wires to pull to make the business 
most profitable, and has by this means been 
enabled to acquire some property. He is the 
leader of a band of negro-hunters (but it must 
not be supposed that this is the only one that 
infests our country,) and lest he feel proud as 





8 


being the hero ot a newspaper ortieſe, I sup- 


ress his name, and call him ‘ Blank,’ feeling 
assured that he and ‘birds of like feather’ are 
blanks in a moral point of view which renders 
it no misnomer. dismiss the moral consid- 
eratiors of the topic with the self-evident 
truth that these persons are freebooters, both 
at common and statute law, and that society is 
bound to mete out to them the freebooter’s 
portion without further delay, since they do 
not pretend to carry on their operations under 
the Fugitive Slave law, and since the ‘ black 
law’ of Illinois —— to their case has 
been declared null and void by our Demo- 
cratic Supreme Court. As citizens of Union 
County, they have no interest in slaves or 
Slavery, except such as is implied in an occa- 
sional reward for the return of a fugitive, or his 
absolute sale (for it too often happens that 
the captive is not returned to the one having 
the best claim, but tothe one having the 
most ready cask ) 
But the work goes on, as will be seen from 
the following notice, which appeared in The 
Jonesboro Gazette of the 17th September : 


‘John B. Jones of Anna, on last Monday 
night, took a negro, supposed to be a runa. 
way slaye, from the cars of the L[llinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, and carried him to the jail in 
this place. The negro has a trunk of good 
clothing and $56 in money. On ‘Tuesday 
night he took another negro boy, who is also 
in jail awaiting a requisition from his owner.’ 

The first of these proved to be a slave who 
was sent through this State on business for 
his master, bat unfortunately did not escape 
the vigilance of Jones, who dragged him frum 
his seat in the cars, and marched bim off to 
jail according to custom. 

Ona subsequent evening he jerked the 
porter of the sleeping car from the train, 
dragged him round the staiion-house for the 
purpose of kidnapping him, and would have 
carried him direct to Jonesboro jail had the 
fact not come to the ears of the conductor, 
who went to his relief and assured ‘Blank,’ 
witha revolver, that the porter was a free- 
man and owed service only to himself, his 
country, and hisGod. ‘Blank’s’ party had an 
exciting hunt only afew days ago, in which 
the son of an antiquated M. D. took a leadi 

part. They met the negro with an axe on his 
shoulder, and demanded his surrender. This 











him about eighteen miles, and took him near 
Carbondale, having fired upon him several 
times. Examples of this species of villainy 
are furnished us almost daily—they are abso- 
lately ‘too numerous to mention.’ 

Bat I will give a few particulars of another 
case, as it involved uences of a serious 
character. About two years “go, * Blank’ 
and three accomplices rough the 
town with a tall, well-built, intelligent looking 
mulatto man (decidedly whiter and nearer 
the Caucassian type than ‘ Blank’) on their 
way to Jonesboro to deposit their prize in the 
County Jail. He was pinioned and led with 
a halter by ‘ Blank,’ who carried the rope in 
one hand and a revolver in the other, his aids 
guarding him on cither side. ‘ Blank’s’ gen- 
eral bearing and appearance might be called 
angelic in contrast with his appearance on this 
occasion. He presented tomy mind the most 
striking picture of a demon I had ever seen or 
conceived of. Time rolled on and ‘ Blank’ 
hunted up a master, and was on his way home 
in a steamboat, accompanied by the master’s 
son, when the boat blew up, and ‘ Blank,’ 
though badly injured, was able to swim ashore, 
but his unfortunate companion was either 
killed or drowned. ‘ Blank’ might have been, 
long after, seen hobbling around town on 
crutches, trying to reach a sympatby that 
found no place in the hearts of good men. 

Were he a man of any note intellectually, it 
might have been surmised that the Buchanan 
Administration, in giving him the appoint: 
ment of Postmaster, desinged killing two 
birds with one stone, for certainly they could 
not have found a more abject menial or one so 
ready to do their dirty work asthe man cf 
their choice. He did not, however, act long 
this double capacity. 
promising young man of twenty, as deputy, 
and betook himself to his favorite and more 
lucrative pursuit. Unfortunately for his son, 
he had too much of the ‘ old man’ about him, 
and followed too closely the paternal example. 
Missing letters began to excite suspicions of 


Fair at Centralia, an old mail bag and a stove 
were discovered, containing a great number 
of opened letters. He was tried and convicted 
on a charge of robbing the mail, and is now 
serving an eight years’ apprenticeship in the 
Penitentiary at Alton. 

The son’s action is not so flagrant as the 
father’s, yet the latter is allowed to go at large 
and violate the laws ofthe State and the 


Shall this state of things continue, or shall jus- 
tice be done in the premises, through the 
agency of the law ? ARGO. 


PRACTICAL OPERATION OF SLAVERY IN 
MISSOURI. — 


A correspondent of the T'ribune, writing 
from St. Louis, Oct. 13, says : 


We had in this city not long since, a strik- 
ing illustration of the patriarchal institution 
of Slavery. A Mississippi gentleman came to 
this State to supply his plantation, and made 
his headquarters in this city. Among the 
two or three dozen he bought, was a little 
girl, about nine years old, whose complexion 
was as fair as the average of white children.— 
She attrggt:d some attention, and the pur. 
chaser rélated her history. She was the 
child of a handsome mulatto woman, and her 
father was the Hon. Mr. ——, Member of 
Congress from this State. Her mother was 
not the slave of Ar. — but owned bya 
neighbor, for J believe it is the custom among 
the patriarchs to make an interchange of 
civilities of this kind A strange coincidence 
happened in bringing her to this city. She 
came with others down the river in a steam- 
boat with her master, and among ‘the passen- 
gers was her father. He conversed with her 
owner about her, and said he would have 
bought her himself, were it not for his wife. 
I bad this information from the owner of the 
girl. The girl was keptin aslave-pen op 












Sixth street, and was visited by numbers who 





He installed his son, a 


his integrity, and during his visit to the State} Moll 


dearest rights of his fellow men with impunity. | P 





guess her destiny? Here wasa child of 
tender age, apparently white, herding with a 
lot of common torn from her mother, 
and doomed to a Mississippi while 
Bonate of the United 

’ berty. He stands coolly 
by, while his own child, his own linea- 
ments, is taken forcibly from her mother and 
driven off with a gang of slaves toa distant 
land, among strangers, never again to know a 
mother’s love or caress, but to be thenceforth 
the victim of a tyrant’s lash or lust. She is 
the innocent profert and proof of his own 
faithlesaness to solemn vows, and must be re- 
moved to asafe distance. 

The mercantile business of St. Louis has 
not for many years been as dull as the present 
season. I doubt if in twenty years business of 
all kinds has been so prostrated as at the pres- 
ent time. Comparatively few goods have 
been sold, and we are looking forward to a 
severe Winter. Onr banks are shinplaster 
mills, issuing to their customers only the bills 
of their distant branches, which must be 
shaved one per cent. or more for specie. Al- 
most our whole circulation is the currency of 
Illinois and other Western States, received 
and tolerated from the necessity of the case.— 
You may look out for many failures in this 
city the coming Winter, the effect of an im- 
poverished country and an irredeemable cur- 
rency. 














Cotton Pickina at THE Sours. — The 
Eagle of the South, a Mississippi paper, has 
the following : 

Good Picking.—Messrs. Hetry and Rober 
Shurids, on the Mill Creek plantation, in Ran 
dolph county, sends us the following weight 
picked by ten hands, last Saturday,.Septem 
ber 25th : 


EEE dean bingbouvveés tee Eivicwcesacecs 359 
Ne csacathapenke — 495 
Psd Ss00 pote send bec Debebéicso canes 399 
Siam, 385 
John (crippled).......... node sees nonne 186 
re — — 169 
EE SEE — — 168 
as a oe as 
DT dene scnhedseseneeen Tithe nendanien 169 
RRGMEER. ccc cons cove. cee Diccag cone mbes 169 
DOU vives eid Vices tebe ceve ténddee 2 766 


This we regard as good picking, when we 
remember it was on hill land, and that most 
of the hands were remarkably young. In a 
rivate note it is said, ‘ Daniel will pick 500 
pounds on Monday.’ Who can beat it ? 

Stil Better.—O. P. Wright, Esq., has jast 
handed us the following, which lays the above 
in the shade : 7 

Two days, Sept. 23d and 24th, cotton pick- 
ing of eight hands, on the estate of Oliver 
Barrot, under G. W. Dismukes, overseer : 
George Washington................575 — 655 





GD 
EY wane sce keon sens cue 70 — 558 
BIEN s conc ec cceseces o00s bene onde” ale 
Fanny...... pres inn bade pete ween 970 — 605 
Valley (12 years gs Fy seven boesa 443 — 485 
Abraham (14 years old)..........-. 400 — 440 
Bs cos jptie béen seonovcesouns 405 — 430 

Paches concessdacebenenes 3,968—4,408 





—Mr. Bailey, editor of the Free South, 
which was destroyed by a mob at Newport, 
Ky., lately called upon one of the Cincinnati 
—5 He says that he received some five 
hundred and seventeen $500 « —* — 
ing his press, and that was subscri y 
the a of Newport. He paid back, how- 
ever, all but $19. He has one thousand sub- 
scribers, and thinks that four-fifths of the peo- 
ple of Newport sympathize with him. He says 
that he shall, in a few weeks, again commence 
operations with a larger press, 


—It is reported that Wendell Phillips, on 
receiving $100 tor his recent lecture at Ply- 
mouth Church upon the Harper's Ferry inva- 
siou, immediately paid over the whole sum ag 
a contribution to John Brown, to procure for - 
him such comforts as he may need in the few 
remaining days of his life. 
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* FRUITS OF THE SOUTHERN ‘ SCARE.’ 


The telegraph, a few days since, announced 
the arrest, at Memphis, Tenn., of one Dr. 
Wm. R. Palmer, on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in a supposed plan of negro insurrec- 
tions throughout the South. The arrest was 
said to have been founded on develo 
Brown’s trial ; but subsequent information 
shows this to have been incorrect. The 
cvedings were based on an anonymous letter, 
sent to Gov. Wise from New York, on the 
23d of October, enclosing two other letters, 
one purporting to be written by Mary Hor- 
ner, entreating the latter not to attempt the 
delivery of a letter to Capt. Brown, and the 
other from one Lawrence Thatcher to Capt. 
Brown, dated at Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 3.— 
The writer of the anonymous note says that, 
being on his way from Philadelphia to New 
York, a young man left the cars at one of the 
1 stations, and just as he went out, drop- 
ped from his overcoat pocket a package of let- 
ters. The writer picked them up, and finding 
ove of thein opened, read it, and felt it his 
duty to send it io Gov. Wise. 


The letter from Thatcher to Brown is very 
long. itis mainly devoted to an account of 
Dr. Palmer, who is said to bea native of 
North Carolina, who emigrated to Tennessée, 
and married a widow, who had a plantation 
and a large number of slaves. A quarrel had 
arisen between him and his wile, resulting in a 
enit for divorce, another physican ia {the 
neighborhood being appointed receiver of 
the estate poses the decision of the 
suit. The Supreme Court, however, had 
made a decree in Palmer’s favor, and he would 
soon be again in possession of the property, 
after which he intended, on the first anaes 
Opportunity, to arm the slaves and make a 
start in the night time, taking along four or 
five hundred other slaves, and, by means ofa 
steamboat, to be furnished by friends of his 
in Cincinnati, to escape up the river, The 
letter then states that the writer showed Pal- 
mer Brown’s constitution for a provisional 
government, and advised him to delay his 
stampede, in order to co-operate with Brown, 
which he promised to do, desiring that Brown 
should write to kim often, and for that pur- 
pose sending his address at length. The 
writer finally congratulates himself that he can 
write fally and confidentially, because, for- 
tunately, William Horner had just arrived 
from ~ wom on his way to Harper's 
Ferry, and he had sworn to deliver the letter 
in person or die trying. 

This letter, as well as that of Mary Horner, 
contains iniernal evidence of fraud. We have 
no doubt the papers have been manufactured 
by some enemy of Dr. Palmer, who has 
thus taken advantage of Gov. Wise’s credal- 
ity, and the present excitement in the minds of 
the Southern people, to prejudice Palmer's 
case in the lawsuit in which he is engaged, cr 
perhaps to drive him from the State. 

Dr. Palmer now lies-in prison at Memphis, 
though nota particle of evidence against him, 
besides these letters, has been prodaced. 


Brown's Counset Exrpe.tiep.—Mr. Geo. H. 
Hoyt, one of John Brown’s counsel in his 
late trial, publishes a statement in reference 
to his expulsion from Charlestown, to ap 
the excitement of a mob. After the trial, 
Mr. Hoyt returned to Charlestown, for the 
purpose of gathering up the effects of Brown, 
in order that his destitute family might have 
the benefit of whatever property belonged to 
him, and to procure copies of the record upop 
which to argue the exception takeh on the 
trial, before the Court of Appeals. He was 
accompanied by Mr. Jewett, the artist of 
Frank Leslies Paper. Being obliged to 
wait aday longer thao he expected, a I’ ro- 
clamation was issued by the Mayor, Mr. Green, 
one of the persons assigned as Brown’s coun- 
sel, when trial first opened, warning all strang- 
ers to leave the place. On appealing to the 
Mayor to know whether they, (Hoyt and 
Jewett,) were referred to, that fuoctionary re- 
plied in the affirmative. They were told that 
the mob would certainly assemble on Sap- 
day, and as Governor Wise had fu:nished no 
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means of g the peace, nothing could 
protect them from its fury. Mr. Hoyt says 
that deeming it sheer foolhardiness to remain 
and meet the mob, they packed up and left 
the place. The i t and excited portion 
of the community had been told that Mr. 
Hoyt was an emissary of ‘ Boston Abolition- 
ists.’ were for visiting upon him 
such treatment as they believe to be due to 
that class of peo This incident refiects 
the highest discredit upon the authorities and 

ple of Charlestown. Brown and such of 
Los comendes as were not killed, are in confine- 
ment, awaiting the day of execution ; but 
Virginia is not satisfied with this. Nothing 
but a chance to apply lynch-law will satisfy 
them. 





Letter from Dr. S.G. Hewe on the Harper’s 
Ferry Affair. 


Boston, Nov. 14, 1859. 

Rumor has mingled my name with the events at 
Harper's Ferry. So longas it rested on such ab- 
surdities as letters written to me by Col. Forbes 
or others, it was too idle for notice. But when 
complicity is distinctly charged by one of the par- 
ties engaged, my friends beseech me to define my 
position; and I consent, the less reluctantly, be- 
cause I divest myself of what, in time, might be 
considered an honor, andI want no undeserved 
ones. 

As regards Mr. Cook, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, | never saw him; never corres- 
ponded with him; never even beard of him until 
since the outbreak at Harper’s Ferry. That event 
was unforseen and unexpected by me; nor does all 
my previous knowledge of John Brown, enable me 
to reconcile it with characteristic prudence, and 
his reluctance to shed blood, or excite servile in- 
pees It is still to me a mystery and a mar- 
ve 





As to the heroic man who planned and led that 
forlorn hope, my relations with him in former times 
were such as no man ought to be afraid or asham- 
ed to avow. If ever my testimony to his high 
qualities can be of use to him or his, it shall be 
forthcoming at the fitting time and place. But 
neither this nor any other testimony shall be ex- 
torted for unrighteous purposes, if I can help it. 

There are, among the statutes of our Union, cer- 
tain weapons, concealed as are the claws of the 
cat, in a velvet paw, which are seemingly harmless 
bat are really deadly instruments by which we of 
the North may be forced to uphold and defend the 
barbarous system of human slavery. For instance, 
a dishonest Judge, in the remotest South, or in far 
off California, may, upon the affidavit of any white 
person, that the testimony of any citizen of Massa- 
chusetts is wanted in a criminal suit, send a Mar- 
shal, who may take such citizen before the judge, 
and there, among strangers to recognize for his 
appearance in court, or be committed to jail. 

Upon the stand, such expressions of opinion may 
be drawn from him as will mark him for an Aboli- 
tionist, and turn him out of the Court House to the 
tender mercies of a people not called chivalrous 
and generous, but among whom the love of fair 
play seems rapidiy dying out. — 

Such martyrdom might be coveted by some, if 
any high purpose were to be gained by it; but it 
is especially undesirable when the testimony is not 
sought with ose and righteous, but with false 
and revengeful purpose. 

I am told by high legal authority that Massa- 
chusetts is so trammeled by the bonds of the Union 
that, as matters now stand, she cannot, or dare not 
protect her citizens from such forcible extradition ; 
and that each one must protect himself, as he best 
may. Upon that hint I shall act; prefering to 
forego anything rather than the right to free 
thought and free speech. Yours, faithfully, 

5. G. Hows. 





MRS. CHILD, GOV. WISE,AND JOHN BROWN. 





LETTER OF L. MARIA CHILD TO GOV. WISE. 
WAYLAND, Mass., Oct. 26, 1859. 


Gov. Wise: I have beard that you were a 
man of chivalrous sentimeuts, and I know you 
were opposed to the iniquitous attempt to 
force upon Kansas a Constitation abhorrent 
to the moral sense of her people. Relying up- 
on these indications of houor and justice in 
your character, I venture to ask a favor of 
you. Inclosed is a letter to Capt. John 
Browu. Will you have the kindness, after 
reading it yourself, to transm:t it to the 
prisoner ? 

[and all my large circle cf Abolition ae 
quaintances were taken by surprise when news 
came of Captais Brown's recent attempt ; nor 
do | know of a single person who would have 
approved of it had they been apprised of his 
intention. But I and thousands of others feel 
a nataral impulse of sympathy for the brave 





‘and suffering man. Perhaps God, who tees 


the most of our souls, perceives some such 
sentiment in your heart also. He needs a 
mother or sister to dress his wounds and 


speak soothingly to him. Will you allow me 
A emg — ofhumanity? If you 
deed 





may God bless you for the generous 


I have been for an unco 
Abolitionist, and I should scorn to 
paar Ard it Believing much > John Brown him- 

wo peace oe 
I deeply regret the that the veteran 
has ep, while I honor his hamanity 
toward those who became his prisoners.— 
But because it is my habit to be as open as 
the daylight, I will also say that if I believed 
our religion justified men in fighting for free- 
dom, I should consider the enslaved 
where as best entitled to that right. Such 
an avowal is a simple, frank expression of my 
sense of natural justice. 

Bat I should ise myself utterly if an 
circumstances should tempt me to seek to ad- 
vance these opinionsin any way, directly or | 
indirectly, after your permission to visit Vir- 
ginia had been obtained on the plea of sisterly 
sympathy with a brave and ing man. I 
give you my word of honor, which was never 
broken, that I would use such permission 
solely and singly forthe purpose of nursing 
your prisoner, and for no other purpose what- 
ever. Yours respectfully, 

L. Marta Cuatro. 


LETTER OF MRS. CHILD TO CAPT. JOHN BROWN’ 


W ayLAnp, Mass., Oct. 26, 1859. 


Dear Cart. Brown : Though peisonally un- 
known to you, you will recognize in my name an 
earnest friend of Kansas, when circumstances 
made that Territory the battle-ground be- 
tween the antagonistic principles of Slavery 
and Freedom, which politicians so vainly 
strive to reconcile in the Government of the 
United States. 

Believing in peace principles, I cannot 
sympathize with the method you chose to ad- 
vance the cause of Freedom. ButI honor 
your generous intentions—I admire your conr- 
age, moral and physical. I reverence you for 
the humanity which tempted your zeal. I 
sympathize with you in your cruel bereave- 
ment, your sufferings, and your wrongs. In 
brief, 1 love you and bless you. 

Thousands of hearts are throbbing with 
sympathy as warm as mine. I think of you 
night and day, bleeding in prison, surrounded 
by hostile faces, sustained only by trust in 
God and your own strong heart. I long to 
nurse you—to speak to you sisterly words of 
sympathy and consolation. I have asked the 
permission of Governor Wise to doso. If 
the request is not granted, I cherish the hope 
that these few words may at least reach your 
hands, and afford you some little solace. May 

ou be strengthened by the conviction that no 
— man ever sheds blood for freedom in 
vain, however much he may be mistaken in 
his efforts. May God sustain you and carry 
you through whatsoever may be in store for 
you. Yours, with heartfelt respect, sympathy 
and affection, L. Marra Cup. 


CAPT. BROWNS REPLY. 


Mrs. L. Mania Cai.p—My Dear Friend 
(auch you prove to be, though a stranger : 
Your most kind letter has reached me, wi 
the kind offer to come here and take care of 
me. Allow me toexpress my gratitude for 
your great sympathy, and the same time to 
propose to you a different course, together 
with my reason for wishing it. I should cer- 
tainly be greatly pleased to become ain- 
ted with one so gifted andso kind; but I 
cannot avoid seeing some objections to it, un- 
der present circumstances. First, I am in 
charge of a mo+t humane gentleman, who, with 
his family, have rendered me every ible 
attention [ have desired, or that could be of 
the least advantage ; and I am so far recover- 
ed from my wounds as no longer to require 
nursing. , again, it would subject you 
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to great personal inconvenience and ann _ 
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pense, without doing me any good. 
me to name to you another chanuel, 
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which you may reach me with yoursympathics 
much more effectually. I have at home a 
wife, and three young daughters, the youngest 
but little over five years old, the oldest nearly 
gixteen. I have also two daughters-in law, 


usbands have both fallen near me 
— — is also another widow, Mrs. 


mpson, whose hasband fell here. Wheth 
be is a mother or not, I cannot say. All 
these, my wife included, live at North Elba, 
Essex County, New York. I have a middle- 

son, who has been, in some degree, a 
cripple from his childhood, who would have as 
much as he could well do to earo a living. — 
He was a most dreadful sufferer in Kansas, 
and iostall he had laid up. He has not 
enough to clothe himself for the Winter com- 
fortably. I have no living son, or son-in-law, 
who did not suffer terribly in Kansas, 

Now, dear friend, would you not as soon 
contribute fifty cents now, and a like sum year- 
ly, for the relief of those very poor and deeply 
afflicted persons? To enable them to suppl 
themselves and their children with bread and 
very plain clothing,.and to enable the children 
to receive a common English education ? — 
Will you also devote your own energies to 
jnduce others to join you in giving a like 
amount, or apy other amount, to constitute a 
little fand for the purpose named ? 

I cannot see how your coming here can do 
me the least good; and I am quite certain 
you can do me immense good where you are. 
Iam quite cheerful under all my afflicting 
circumstances and prospects; having, as I 
humbly trust, ‘ the peace of God, which pass- 
eth all understanding, to rule in my heart.— 
You may make such use of this, as you see fit. 
God Almighty bless and reward you a thous- 
and fold ! 

Yours in sincerity and truth, 
Joun Brown. 


OTHER LETTERS. 


A PRISONER OF JESUS CHRIST. 
To the Editor of The Independent. 

My aged friend, Rev. H. L. Vaill of this 
place, remembers John Brown as having been 
uoder his instruction in the year 1817, at Mor- 
ris Academy. He was a godly youth, labor- 
ing to recover from his disadvantages of early 
education, in the hope of entering the ministry 


of the Gospel. Since then, the teacher and 


pupil have met but once to take ‘ a retrospec- 
tive look over the route by which God led 
them. Buta short time since, Mr. Vaill 
wrete to Brown in his prison a letter of Chris- 
tian friendship, to which he has received the 
following heroic and sublime reply. 

Has ever such an epistle been written from 
a condemned cell, since the letter ‘to Timo- 


- theus,’ when Paul ‘ was brought before Nero 


the second time ?’ 

I have copied it faithfully from the auto- 
graph that lies before me, without the change 
or omission of a word, except to omit the full 
name of the friends to whom he sends his 
message. | 


The words in italics and capitals are so un- 


derscored in the original. The hapdwriting 
is clear and firm, but toward the end of the 
sheet seems to show that the sick old man’s 
hand was growing weary. The very charac- 
ters make an appeal to us for our sympathy 
and prayers. ‘Hissalutation with his own 
hand. Remember his bonds.’ Traly yours, 

L W. Bacon. 

Litchfield, Ct., Nov. 21, 1859. 


A LETTER FROM CAPT. BROWN IN PRISON. 


Cuar.estown, Jefferson Co., Va., 
Nov. 15, 1859. 

Rev. H. L. Vaill:—My Dear Steadfast 
Friend :—Y our most kind and most welcome 
letter on the 8th inst., reached me io due 
time. | : 

Iam very grateful for all the good feeling 
you express, and also for the kind counsels you 
give, together with your prayers in my behalf. 
Allow me here to say, that notwithstanding 
«my soul is amongst lions,’ still | believe that 
“God in very d.ed is with me.’ You wiil pot 
therefore feel surprised when I tell you that | 
am ‘ — inall my tribulations ;’ that I do 
not feel condemned of him whose judgment js 


just ; nor of my own conscience. Nor dol 


feel degraded by my imprisonment, my chain, 
or prospect of the gallows. Ihave not only 
been (though atterly unworthy) permitted to 
‘suffer affliction with God's people,’ but have 
also had a great many rare opportunities for 
. — righteousness in the great con 

ion.’ I trust it will not all be lost. The 
jailor (in whose charge I am) and his family, 
and assistants, have all been most kind; and 
notwithstanding he was one of the bravest of 
all who fought me, he is now being abused for 
his humanity. So far as my observation goes, 
none but brave men are likely to be humane 
to a fallen foe. ‘Cowards prove their courage 
by their ferocity.’ It may be done in that 
way with but little risk. 

I wish I could write you about a few only 
of the interesting times I here experience with 
different classes of men, clergymen among 
others. Christ, the great captain of liberty as 
well as of salvation, and who began his mis- 





Y | sion, as foretold of him, by — it, saw 


fit to take from me a sword of steel after I 
had carried it for a time ; but he has put an- 
other in my hand, (‘the sword of the Spirit,’) 
and I pray God to make me a faithful sol- 
dier, wherever he may send me, not less on the 
scaffold, than when surrounded by warmest 
sympathizers. 

y dear old friend, Ido assure you have 
not forgotten our last meeting, nor our re- 
trospective look over the route by which God 
had then led us; andI bless his name that he 
has again enabled me to hear your words of 
cheering and comfort at atime when J, at 
least, am on the ‘brink of Jordan.’ See 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim. God in infinite mercy 
grant ussoon another meeting on the op- 
posite shore. I have often passed under the 
rod of him whom [ call my Father ; and cer- 
tainly no son ever needed it oftener: and yet 
I have enjoyed much of life, as I was enabled 
to discover the secret of this somewhat early. 
It has been in making the prosperity and the 
happiness of others my own ; 80 that really I 
have had a great deal of prosperity. I am 
very prosperous still ; and looking forward to 
a time when ‘ peace on earth and good-will to 
men’ shall everywhere prevail, I have no 
murmuring thoughts or envious feeliogs to fret 
my mind. ‘I'll praise my Maker with my 
breath.’ 

I am an unworthy nephew of Deacon John, 
and I loved him much; and in view of the 
many choice friends I have had here, 1 am led 
the more earnestly to pray,‘ gather not my 
soul with the unrighteous.’ 

Your assurance of the earnest sympathy 
of the friends in my native land is very grate- 
ful to my feelings ; and allow me to taya 
word of comfort to them : 


As I believe most firmly that God reigns, I 
cannot believe that anything I have done, suf- 
fered, or may yet suffer, will be lost to the 
cause of God or of humanity. And before I 
began my work at Harper's Ferry, I felt as- 
sured that in the worst event, it would cer. 
‘tainly pay. I often expressed that belief; 
and 1 can now see no possible cause to alter 
my mind. 1am notas yet, in the main, at 
all disappoirted. I have been a good deal 
disappointed as it regards myself in not keep- 
ing up to my own plans ; but I now feel en- 
tirely reconciled to that even ; for God’s plan 
was infinitely better, no doubt, or I should 
have kept to my own. Had Samson kept to 
his determivation of not telling Delilah where- 
in his great strength lay, he would probably 
have never overturned the house. 1 did not 
tell Delilah, but I was induced to act very 
contrary to my better judgment ; and I have 
lost my évo noble boys, and other friends, if 
not my two eyes. 

But ‘God's will, not mine, be done.’ 1 feel 
a comfortable hope that like that erring ser 
vant of whom I have just heen writing, even I 
may (throagh infinite mercy in Christ Jesus) 
yet ‘die in faith” As to both the time and 
manner of my death.—I have but very littte 
on that score ; and am able to be (as you ex- 
hort) ‘of good cheer.’ 





es, send through you my best wishes to Mrs. 





‘friends. May the God of the poor and op- 
pressed be the God and Savior of you all. 
Farewell, till we meet again. 
Your friend in truth. 
: Joun Brown. 
JOHN BROWN TO HIS HALF-BROTHER. 


(From the Cleveland Herald.j | 

We have been kindly permitted to read a 
letter from John Brown to his half-brother, 
Mr. J. R. Brows, and knowing with what in- 
terest this letter from that brave old man will 
be read, have solicited the favor of its publi- 
cation. If we havea reader who can peruse 
it unmoved, he indeed is unused to the melt- 
ing mood : 

CHARLESTOWN, JEFFERSON Co., Va, 
12th Nov., 1859. 


Dear BrotrHer JEREMIAH :—Y onr kind let- 
ter of the 9th inst., is received, and also one 
from Mr. ‘lilden, for both of which I am 
greatly obliged. You enquire, ‘can I do any- 
thing for you or your family ?? I would an- 
swer that my sons, as well as my wife and 
daughter, are all very poor, and that anything 
that may hereafter be due me from my father’s 
estate, I wish paid to them, as I will endeav- 
or hereafter to describe, without legal formali- 
ties to consume it all One of my boys has 
been so entirely used up as very likely to be 
in want of comfortable clothing for the win- 
ter. I have, thro’ the kindness of friends, 
fifteen dollars to send him, which I will remit 
shortly. If you know where to reach him, 
please send him that amount at once, and I 
shall remit the same fo you by a safe convey- 
ance. If I hada plain statement from Mr. 
Thompson of the state of my accounts, with 
the estate of my father, | should then better 
know what to say about that matter. As it 
is, I have not the least memorandum left me 
to refer to. If Mr. Thompson will make me 
a statement, and charge my dividend fully for 
his trouble, I would be greatly obliged to him. 
In that case you can send me any remarks of 
yopr own. I am gaining in bealth slowly ; 
and am quite cheerful in view of my ap- 
proaching end, being fully persuaded that I 
am worth more to hang than for any other 
purpose. God Almighty bless and save you 
all. Your Affectionate Brother, 

Joun Brown. 


P. 8S.—Nov. 13th.—Say to my poor boys 
never to grieve for one moment on my ac- 
count, and should any of you live to see the 
time when you will not blush to own your re- 
lation to old John Brown, it will not be more 
strange than many things that have happened. 
l feel a thousand times more on account of 
my sorrowing friends than on my own account. 
So far as I am concerned, I ‘count it all joy.’ 
‘I have fought the good fight,’ and have, as I 
trust, ‘finished my course.’ Please show this 
to any of my fimily that you may see. My 
love to all, and may God,in infinite mercy, 
for Christ's sake, bless and save you ll. 

Your Affectionate Brother, 
J. Brown. 


LETTER TO A FRIEND IN NEW. YORK. 





CuHaRLEstown, Jefferson Co., Va., 
Nov. 17, 1859. 

My Dear Younco Frienp: I have just re- 
ceived your most kind and welcome letter of 
the 15th inat., but did not get any other from 
you. [am under many obligations to you, 
and to your father, for a!l the kindness you 
have shown me, especially since my di-aster. 
May God and your own consciences ever be 
your rewarders. Tell your fatherthat I am 
quite cheerful—that I do not feel myself in 
the least degraded by my imprisonment, my 
chain, or the near prospect of the gallows — 
Men cannot imprison, or chain, or bang the 
soul. I go joyfully in bebalf of millions that 
‘have no rights’ that this great and glorious, 
this Christian Republic is * bound to respect.’ 
Strange change iv morals, litical as well as 
Christian, since 1776! Llook forward to 
other changes to take place in God’s good 
time, fully believing that the ‘fashion of this 
world passeth away.’ 

Farewell. May God abundantly bless you 





and her son George, and to all dear 


all ! Your friend, Jonx Brown. 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE TERROR. | 


CHARLESTOWN APPALLED BY A COW. 
Cuar.Lestown, Va. Nov. 23. 


Gov. Wise left Harper's Ferry this morning 
for Richmond, after receiving a dispatch from 
Gov. Packer, of Pennsylvania, tendering bim 
the services of 10,000 men, and offering to 
station a guard along the dividing line be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Maryland. [This 
report has since been contradicted | Gov. 

ise returned thanks for the offer, assuring 
Gov. Packer that Virginia was able to pro- 
tect ber honor. After the departure of the 
Governor, Col. Elliott addresse.1 the military, 
telling them that it was possible they might 
have to undergo arduous acd perilous duties, 
and that he feit satisfied that, should the Com- 
monwealth be invaded, they would effectually 
wipe out the stain. 

Last night, at 9 o'clock, an alarm was given 
by one of the sentinels firing bis rifle. Mili- 
tary orders were sounded from one end of the 
towd to the other, and caused very great pan- 
ic among women and children and some men 
whose nervous systems have become much 
disordered by the late events. Shutters were 
closed and lights extinguished in quick time. 
The excitement continued until 10 o'clock, 
when it was ascertained that the sentinel had 
mistaken a cow for a man—that he challevged 
her, she wouldn’t balt, and he fired. 

At three o’clock this morning another alerm 
was occasioned by the report of three guns. 
A sentinel came rushing io, and reported hav- 
ing hailed three men, who, instead of halting, 
fiied at him. Scouts were sent out, but no 
one could be found, and the town was iu an 
uproar for the balance of the night. The fact 
is that the soldiers regard it as afrolic, and it 
is believed that some of them were under the 
jofluence of whisky, and were playing pranks 
on their comrades. All has been quiet to-day 


Harper's Ferry, Nov. 23. . 


- Major General Tahaferro arrived bere on 
the express train last evening, and assumed, 
by direction of Gov. Wise, the command of 
all the forces. Gen. Taliaferro does not su- 
percede Col. Davis, but was entitled by rank 
to the command of the whole forces. Col 
Davis has been disfranchised under the Anti- 
Dueling act from holding any office, civil or 
military, io Virginia. He bas acted here as 
ap advising officer. 

There was a rumor afloat to-day that there 
was a party of marauders in the mountains, 
near Cherry Run. 

The sentioels at Charlestown are reported 
to have been fired on last night. 

Gov. Wise exhibits no sort of fear of res- 
cue, but thinks it best to have a good force on 
the lookout. Inreply toa gentleman who 
asked him this morning if he had any fears ot 
a rescue, he answered he never had the least, 
but considered it the finest opportunity that 
had ever offered to put the State into military 
training. He added: ‘Ican now teach my 
toys how to carry biscuit in their koapsacks 
and to arrange bullets in their cartridge- 
boxes. 

EXCITEMENT ON THE PAN-HANDLE. 
Norroik, Wednesday, Nov. 23. 

A special messenger has just arrived here 
from Northampton, eustern shore of Virginia. 
for volunteers, it having been ascertained there 
that an attempt is to be made on the 25th to 
run offalavesto Canada. ‘There is great ex 
citement among the whole population ‘ there. 


GOV WISE IN WASHINGTON. 


Wasuineton, Wednesday, Nov. 23. 


Gov. Wise reached here this evening. He, 
eays Brown is certain to be hung, if be lives 
to the day ouw fixed for hia execution. The 
letters written him, expo-itory of plaus for 
Brown's rescue, he says, are from highly re- 
spectable sourecs, He nevertheless has vo 








idea that any attempt will be made. 
Cuarctestown, Satarday, Nov. 26. 
All is now comparatively quiet. 


exciting rumors occasionally, bat are getting | 


used to them. They have been so numerous 


that if there should be a report of a gcneral | 


| &c., &e. 
We have! 


J 


attack, the people would most probably think 
it a joke or a hoax. 

The Howitzer Company, of Richmond, 
who went back with Gov. Wise, returned here 
again to-day. Gov. Wise professed to have 
received information after his return, which in- 
daced him to send them back. , 

The barn of Thomas H. Willis was set on 
fire by an incendiary yesterday and destroyed. 
Loss $2,000. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE EXECUTIONS. 
Ba.tiuore, Sunday, Nov. 27. 


A steamer arrived from Norfolk to-day, 
with two companies troops, numbering one 
hundred and seventy men, who will go on to 
Charlestown to-night on a special train. Two 
companies left Charlestown to-day for Wheel- 
ing, to guard the Ohio line. The Virgivia 
cadets and a company of one hundred volun 
teers went up in a special train this afternoon. 
These reinforcements will make the force at 
Charlestown over one thousand strong. Every 
car that passes through is searched at all the 
stopping places in Virginia for armed men.— 
W hat new information has been received has 
not transpired. ‘There seems, however, a de- 
termination to keep up a panic. Companies 
from all parts of the State have tendered 
their services to Gov. Wise. Also four Com- 
panies from Georgia and one from North 
Carolina, but the services of these were de- 
clined. The citizens of Rockingham County 
have tendered a hundred men, to proceed to 
any point the Governor may designate. The 
Richmond Dispatch urges the people of Vir- 
ginia to stay away from the execution of 
Brown and bis comrades. It also says that 
visitors irom other States, if they are permit- 
ted to be present, will have assigned to them a 
position, where they can do no mischief. 

It is now said that the new and extensive 
military movements have grown out of a con- 
fident belief onthe part of the Virginia of.- 
ficiais that an attack and an attempt at rescue 
will be made to-night. Gov. Wise’ and At- 
torney-General Hunter professed to have re- 
ceived reliable information to that effect. 


LATER. 


Wasuineton, Nov. 29. 

Several Virginian military companies pass- 
ed through Washington this morning, on their 
way to Charlestown. Others are expected in 
the evening train. Every mail brings advices 
of the formation of additional companies in 
that State, and the Governor is constantly re- 
ceiving applications for arms. 

A special dispatch to the T'ribune from 
Charlestown, says the town is now guarded by 
1,000 troops, and the circumspection is closer 
than ever. No one was admitted to the jail 
without a written order from Gen. Taliaferro. 

Brown is engaged in preparing a long letter, 
to be published after his death, explaining his 
course and correcting certain n° wspaper state- 
ments. He looks forward to his fate with 
perfect composure. The other prisoners are 
also occupied with correspondence. All of 
them excepting Stephens are chained. Cook 
alone fails to retain his self-possession. 

The rope with which Brown is tobe bung 
is on exhibition at the Sheriffs office. It is 
made of South Carolina cotton. 


THE CONFESSION OF COOK. 


HOW FAR DR. HOWE AND THE NORTHERN ABOLITION- 
ISTS WERE IMPLICATED—THE REASUN OF BROWN’S 
HASTENING THE ATTACK ON THE ARMORY. 


_ The confession of John E. Cook, one of John 
Brown’s accomplices, now under sentence of 
death, has been published. It does not disclose 
any new fact of importance, nor implicate any 
persons whose names have not already been 
mentioned in connection with the Harper’s Ferry 
affair. In regard tothe more prominent citizens 
at the North, he disclaims all knowledge which 
could implicate them. He has apparently no | 
documents or notes relating to the scheme ex- 
cept a few brief business billets from John | 
Brown, or anonymous, stating from time to time 
very indefinitely, that the work was going on, 


— 


The confession commences by describing his 
first aquaintance with Brown, which began with 
the battle of Black Jack, in Kansas. After 


| time when he agreed to join him for the purpose 





Brown's camp was broken up by Col. Sumner, 
Cook saw Brown but twice aflerward until the 


| 


of putting a stop to the aggressions of 


o pro- 
slavery men. 


rown asked him if he knew any 


other young men who were perfectly reliable, 
and who would join him, Cook recommended 
Richard Bealf, L. T. Parsons and R. J. Hinton. 





but after mach wrangling and being destitute of the 
means of the party consented to go on. 
~~ ly of Sharpe’s rifles and ne vo a 
pp 8 amm 
here and there, and finally settling at Harper's 
Ferry, is related, but developes nothing new of 
importance. fhe outsiders who had any knowledge 
of Browa’s operations were a !ew radical abolition- 
Gerrit Smith. All that Cook says apparently impel 
serrit Smith. says a 
cating them, is as follows:— aie nad pu 
Ho (Brown) came to *s Ferry about the 


a stof June, though | did not see him tii late in 


July or the early of August, when met on 
Sbenandoah — Horse Ferry, op 


Tear- 
ney’s store. I do not know who were or 
abeters, bat have heard him mention in cognection 
with it the names of Gerrit Smith of New. York, 
Howe of Boston, and Sanborn and Thaddeus Hyatt. 
of New York city.” 

A few weeks previous to the attack, Brown wrote: 
to Boston follows, 






























: “DATE 
“Gentlemen—I have got nearly all my machines 






















on. and shall be ready to start them in a few days, 

upiess prevented by a special Providence. Every-. 
ou promised me in afew da 

Te Yours trul * Caum & Srruu.” 

with Brown had armed at Chambersburgh, Pa. and 

been sent to the reated place about five miles ,from 

Here they kept themselves concealed in the day 
time, and passed their time in putting together the 
bersburgh in boxes. The attack was made sooner 
than was intended, owing to some friends in Boston 
of Capt. Brown, and what to them seemed his un- 
necessary delay and expense. Brown’s address to- 
plains his intentions. Cook says: 

“There were some six or sevenin our who: 
1 have since understood, were aleo ignorant of the 
plan of operations until the Sunday morning ee 

win 
Coppie, Barclay Coppie, cis J. Merriam, Shields 
, and Leary. 

The constitution was read to them by A. D. 
Stephens, and the oath administered by Capt. 
ture, Capt. Brown made his final arrangements 
for the — of Harper’s Ferry, and gave to 
now, gentlemen, let me press this one thing on 
your minds; you all know how dear life is to 
and in remembering that, consider that the 
lives of others are as dear to them as yours are 
one if youcan possibly avoid it; but if it is 
necessary to take life in order to save your own, 

The rest of the confession is chiefly occupied 
with the detail of Cook’s escape. 

Avis, the Jailor, I was allowed an interview 
with old Brown. I was received very kindly 
Slavery was introduced, upon which he spoke 
with great pleasure. He thinks Virginians a 
Slavery. Snys he made the blunder in hold- 
ing the engine-house instead of the bridge.— 
bridge with his small number of men, and 
would have given our troops a good deal of 
For this great blander he says he ought to be 
hanged ! 

a Sharp's mfle to Mr. Henry Clay Ward of 
Alexandria. He also says he has a very 
chivalrous character, but thinks he would 
rather deal with Capt. Henry Clay Pate, of 


thing is working well. I shall want all the funds. 
y 

During this time the men who had engaged to go- 
Harper’s Ferry. 
pikes and other arms which were carted from Cham- 
writing a let.er, finding fault with the management 
his comrades on the morning before the attack ex- 
did not know anything of our constitation, and, as 
ous to the attack. Among this number were 
Green, John Copelan 
Brown. Sunday evening previous to our depar- 
his men their orders. In closing hesaid, “And 
you, and how dear your lives areto your friends, 
to you. Do not, therefore, take the life of an 
then make sure work of it.” 

Last night, through the courtesy of Capt. 
by him, andin a few minutes the subject of 
generous people, but abhors the institation of 
Says he could have fortified each end of the 
trouble before they would have surrendered. 

He informed me that he had day sold 
high opinion of Gov. Wise, his bravery and 
Kansas renown, than the Governor. I then 


| questioned him in regard, to his opinion on the 


subject of amalgamation when. he nded, 
that although was opposed to it, yet he 
would mach prefer a son or a daughter of his 
to marry an industrious aod honest negro 
mg * pacing and dishonest white map.— 

" says he is perfectly resigned to hia 
fate, and is unconscious of haviog committed 
any crime. 
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LYDIA MARIA CHILD'S REPLY TO GOV. 
WISE. 


ivil but diplomatic reply to 
— ares con 
—— right to visit Virginia, for peace- 
fal purposes, in common with every citizen of 
the United States. I was perfectly well 
aware that such was the theory of constitu- 
tional obligation in the Slave States; but I 
was also aware of what you omit to meation, 
viz: that the Constitution has, in reality, 
been completely and systematically nullified 
whenever it suited the convenience or the 

licy of the Slave Power. Your constitu- 
tional obligation, for which you profess so 
much respect, has never proved any protec- 
tion to citizens ot the Free States who hap- 
nened to have a black, brown, or yellow com- 
plexion ; nor to any white citizen whom you 


even suspected of entertaining opinions oppo- 


site to your own, on a question of vast import- 
ance to the temporal welfare and moral exam- 
ple of our common country. This total disre- 
gard of constitutional obligation has been 
manifested not merely by the Lynch law of 
mobsin the Slave States, but by the deliber- 
ate action of magistrates and legislators. What 
regard was paid to constitutional obligation 
in South Carolina, when Massachusetts sent 
the Hon. Mr. Hoar there asan envoy, on a 
purely legal errand? Mr. Hedrick, Profes- 
sor of Political Kconomy in the University 
of North Carolina, had a constitutional right 
o reside in that State. What regard was 
paid to that right, when he was driven from 
his home, merely for declaring that he con- 
sidered Slavery an impolitic system, injurious 
to the prosperity of States ? What respect for 


constitutional rights was manifested by Ala- 


bama, when a bookseller in Mobile was com- 
pelled to flee for his life, because he had, at 
the special request of some of the citizens, im- 
ported a few copies of a novel that everybody 
was curiousto read? Your own citizen, Mr. 
Underwood, had a constitutional right to live 
in Virginia, and vote for whomsoever he 
pleased. What regard was paid to his rights, 
when he was driven from your State for de- 
claring himself in favor of the election of 
Fremont? With these, anda multitude of 
other examples before your eyes, it would 
seem as if the less that was said about respect 
for constitutional obligation at the South, the 
better. Slavery is, in fact, an infringement of 
all law, and adheres to no law, save for its own 
purposes of oppression. 

You accuse — * Joho Brown of ‘ whet- 
ting knives of butchery forthe mothers, sisters, 
daughters, and babes’ of Virginia; and you 
inform’ me of the well-known fact that he is 
‘arraigred for the crimes of murder, robbery, 
and treason.’ I will not here stop to explain 
why I believe that old hero to be no crimi- 
nal, bat amartyr to principles which he 
sought to advance by methods sanctioned by 
his own religious views, though not by mine. 
Allowing that Capt. Brown did attempt a 
scheme in which murder, robbery, and treason 
were, to his own consciousness involved, I do 
not see how Gov. Wise can consistently ar- 
raign him for crimes he has himself com- 
mended. You have threatened to trample on 


‘the Constitution, and break the Union, ifa 


majority of the legal voters in these Confeder- 
ated States dared to elect a President unfa- 
vorable to the extension of Slavery. Is not 
such a declaration proof of premeditated 
treason? In the Spring of 1842, you made a 
speech in Congress from which | copy the 
following : 


‘Once set before the people of the Great 
Valley the conquest of the rich Mexican 
Provinces, and you might as well attempt to 
stop the wind. This Government might send 
its troops, but they would run over them like a 
herd of Baffalo. Let the work once begin, 
and I do not know that this House would 
hold me very long. Give me five millions of 
doliars, and { would undertake to do it my- 
ecif. Although I do not know how to set a 
single squadron in the field, I could find men 
to do it. Slavery should pour itself abroad 
without restraint, and fiud no iimit but the 


| Southern Ocean. The Camanches should no 
longer hold the richest mines of Mexico.— 
Every golden image which had received the 
profanation of a false worship, should soon be 
melted down into good American eagles. I 
would cause as much gold to cross the Rio 
del Norte as the mules of Mexico could carry; 
aye, and I would make better use of it, too, 
ve any lazy, bigoted priesthood under 
aven.’ 


When you thus boasted that you and your 
‘booted loafers’ would overruu the troops of 
the United States ‘like a herd of buffalo,’ if 
the Government sent them to arrest your in- 
vasion of a neighboring nation, at peace with 
the United States, did yon not pledge your- 
self to commit treason? Wasit not by the 
murder of unoffending Mexicans that you ex- 
pected to advance those schemes of avarice 
and ambition? What humanity had you for 
Mexican ‘mothers and babes,’ whom you 
proposed to make childless and fatherless ? — 
And for what purpose was this wholesale 
massacre to take place? Not to right the 
wrongs of any oppressed class ; not to sustain 
aby great principles of justice, or of freedom ; 
but merely to enable ‘Slavery to poar itself 
forth without restraint.’ 

Even if Captain Brown were as bad as you 
paint him, I should suppose he must naturally 
remind you of the words of Macbeth : 

‘We but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
Te plague the inventor : This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips.’ 

If Captain Brown intended, as you say, to 
commit treason, robbery, and murder, I think 
I have shown that he could find ample au- 
thority for such proceedings in the public dec- 
larations of Gov. Wise. And if, as he him- 
self declares, he merely intended to free the 
oppressed, where could he read a more forci- 
ble lesson than is furnished by the State Seal 
of Virginia? I looked at it thoughtfally be- 
fore I opened your letter ; and though it had 
always appeared to me very suggestive, it 
never seemed to me so much so as it now did 
in connection with Captain John Brown. A 
liberty-loving hero stands with his foot upon a 
prostrate despot; under his strong arm, 
manacles and chains lie broken ; and the mot- 
to is ‘Sic Semper T'yrannis,’ ‘Thus be it 
ever done to Tyrants.’ And thisis the blazon 
ofa State whose most profitable business is 
the internal Slave-Trade! In whose high- 
ways cofiies of human chattels, chained and 
manacled, are frequently seen! And the Seal 
and the Cotiles are both looked upon by 
other chattels, constantly exposed to the same 
fate! What ifsome Vezey, or Nat Turner, 
should be growing up among those apparent- 
ly quiet spectators? Itis no spirit of taunt 
or of exultation, that I ask this question. | 
never thiok of it but with anxiety, sadoess, 
and sympathy. I know that a slaveholding 
community necessarily lives in the midst of 
gunpowder ; and, in this age, sparks of free 
thought are flyingin every direction. You 
cannot quench the fires of free thought and 
human sympathy by any process of cunning 
or force ; but there is a method by which 
you can effectually wet the gunpowder. Eng- 
land has already tried it, with safety and suc- 
cess. Would that you could be persuaded to 
set aside the prejudices of education, and 
candidly examine the actual working of that 
experiment! Virginiais so richly endowed 
by nature that Free Institutions alone are 
wanting to render her the most prosperous 
and powerful of the States. 

In your letter you suggest that such a 
scheme as Captain Brown’s, is the natural re- 
sult of the opinions with which I sympa- 
thize. Evenif I thought this to be a correct 
statement, though I should deeply regret it, | 
could not draw the conclusion that humanity 
ought to be stified,-and truth struck dumb, 
for fear that long-successful despotism might 
be endangered by their utterance. But the 
fact is, you mistake the source of that strange 
outbreak. No abolition arguments or denun- 
ciations, however earnestly, loudly, or harshly 








| proclaimed, wookl have produced that result. 
It was the legitimate consequence of the con-| 






tinual, and constantly increasing ag 

of the Slave Power. The Slave States, in 
their rate efforts to sustaina bad and 
dangerous institution, have encroached more 
and more upon the liberties of the Free States. 
Our inherent love of law and order, and our 
superstitious attachment to the Union, you 
have mistaken for cowardice ; and rarely have 
you let slip any opportunity to add insult to 
aggression. 

The manifested opposition to Slavery began 
with the lectures and pamphlets of a few dis- 
interested men and women, who based their 
movements upon purely moral and religious 
grounds ; but their expostulations were met 
with tar and feathers, brickbats, demolished 
houses, and other applications of Lynch law. 
When the dust of the conflict began to sub- 
side a little, their numbers were found to be 
greatly increased by the efforts to exterminato 
them. had become an influence in the 
State too important to be overlooked by 
shrewd calculators. Political economists be- 
gan to look at the subject from a lower point 
of view. ‘They used their abilities to demon- 
strate that Siavery was a wasteful system, and 
that the Free States were taxed, to an enorm- 
ous extent, to sustain an institution which, at 
heart, two-thirds of them abhorred. ‘The 
forty millions, or more, of dollars, expended 
in hanting Fugitive Slaves in Florida, under 
the name of the Seminole War, were adduced 
as one item in f,to which many more 
were added. At last politicians were com- 
pelled to take some action on the subject— 
It soon became known to all the people that 
the Slave States had always managed to hold 
in their hands the political power uf the Un- 
ion, and that while they constituted only one- 
third of the white population of these States, 
they held more than two-thirds of all the lu- 
crative, and once honorable offices ; an indig- 
nity to which none but a subjugated people 
had ever before submitted. The knowledge 
also became generally diffused, that while the 
Southern States owned their Democracy at 
home, and voted for them, they also syste- 
matically bribed the nominally Democratic 

arty at the North, with the offices adroitly 








Kept at their disposal. 


Through these, and other instramentalities, 
the sentiments of the original Garrisonian 
Abolitionists became very widely extended, in 
forms more or less diluted. But by far tke 
most efficient co-laborers we have ever had 
have been the Slave States themselves. By 
denying us the sacred Right of Petition, they 
roused the free spirit of the North, as it nev- 
er could have been aroused by the loud trum- 
pet of Garrison, or the soul-animating bugle 
of Phillips) They bought our great slave, 
Daniel, and, according to their established 
usage, paid him no wages for his labor. By 
his co-operation, they forced the Fugitive 
Slave Law upon us, in violation of all our 
humane instincts and all our principles of jns- 
tice. And what did they procure for the Ab- 
olitionists by that despotic process ? 

A deeper and a wider detestation of Sla- 
very throughout the Free States, and the pub- 


lication of Uncle Tom's Cabin, an eloquent 


outburst of moral indignation. ~vaose echoes 
wakened the world to look upon their shame. 

By fillibustering and fraud, they dismember- 
ed Mexico, and having thus obtained the soil 
of ‘Texas, they tried to introduce it as a Slave 
State into the Union. Failing to effect their 
—*— by constitutional means, they accom- 
plished it by a most open and palpable viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and by obtaining the 
votes of Senators on false pretenses. 


Soon afterward, a Southern, Slave Admin- 
istration ceded to the powerful monarchy of 
Great Britain several handred thousands of 
square miles, that must have been made into 
Free States, to which that same Administra- 
tion had declared that the United States had 
‘an unquestionable right ; and then they 
turned upon the weak repablic of Mexico, and, 
in order to make more Slave States, wrested 
from her twice as many hundred thousands of 
square miles, to which we had not a shadow ¢«* 
right. 

8 otwithstanding all these extra efforts, 
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saw symptoms that the political 
long held with a firm grep was io ger of 
slipping from their hands, by reason of the ex- 
tension of Abolition sentiments and the great- 
er prosperity of Free States. Emboldened by 
continual success in aggressing, they made’ use 
of the pretense of ‘Squatter Sovereignty’ to 
break the league into which they had former- 
ly cajoled the servile representatives of our 
blinded people, by which all the territory of 
the United States south of 36° 30 min. was 

uaranteed to Slavery, and all north of it to 

reedom. Thus Kansas became the battle 
ground of the antagonistic elements in our 
Government. Ruffians hired by the Slave 
Power were sent thither temporarily, to do 
the voting and drive from the polls the legal 
voters, who were often murdered in the pro- 
cess. Names copied fromthe directories of 
cities in other States were returned by thou- 
sands as legal voters in Kansas, in order to 
establish a Constitution abhorred by her peo- 
‘ple. This was their exemplification of Squat- 
ter aber ey A Massachusetts Senator, 
distinguished for candor, courtesy, and stain- 
less integrity, was half murdered by slave- 
holders, merely for having the manliness to 
state these facts to the assembled Congress of 
the nation. Peacefal emigrants from the 
North, who went to Kansas for no other pur- 
pose than to till the soil, erect mills, and es- 
tablish manufactories, schools, and churches, 
were robbed, outraged, and murdered. For 
maby months a war more ferocious than the 
warfare of wild Indians was carried on 
against hp almost unresisting, because 
they relied upon the Central Government for 
aid. And all this while, the power of the 
United States, wielded by the Slave Oligarchy, 
was on the side of the aggressors. They lit- 
erally tied the stones and let loose. the mad 
dogs. This was the state of things when the 
hero of Osawatomie and his brave sons went 
to the rescue. It was he who first turned the 
tide of Border-Rauffian triumph, by showing 
them that blows were to be taken as well as 
given. : 

You may believe it or not, Gov. Wise, but 
it is certainly the truth that, because slave- 
holders so recklessly sowed the wind in Kan. 
gas, they reaped the whirlwind at Harper's 
Ferry. 

‘The people of the North had a very strong 
attachment to the Union ; but, by your des- 
perate measures you have weakened it beyond 
all power of restoration. They are not your 
enemies, as you suppose, bat they cannot con- 
sent to be your tools for any ignoble task 
you may choose to propose. You must not 
judge of us by the crawling sinuosities of an 
Everett ; or by our magnificent hound, whom 
you trained to hunt your poor cripples, and 
then sent him sneaking into a corner to die— 
not with shame for the base purpose to which 
his strength had been applied, but with vexa- 
tion because you withheld from him the 
promised bone. Not by suchas these must 
you judge the free, enlightened yeomanry of 
New England. A majority of them would 
rejoice to have the Slave States fulfill their 
oft-repeated threat of withdrawal from the 
Uuion. It has ceased to be a bugbear, for 
we begin to despair of being able, by any 
other process, to give the world the example 
of a real republic. The moral sense of these 
States is outraged by being accomplices in 
sustaining an institution vicious in all its as- 
pects: and itis now generally understood 
that we purchase our disgrace at great pecu- 
niary expense. If you would only make the 
offer of aseparationio serious earnest, you 
would hear the hearty respose of millions, 
‘Go, gentlemen, and 

‘Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once !’ 

Yours, with all due respect, 

L. MARIA CHILD. 





CR 


—Frederick Douglass was a passenger in 
the steamer Nova Scotian which sa:led from 
Quebec for Liverpool last Saturday. The Ex- 
press of this city says: ‘He will find in the 
shadow of European royalties the appreciation 
which he justly merits as a refined gentleman 
and scholar, but which is in a great measure 
denied him in democratic Arerica.’ 
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FEARS OF INSURRECTION IN KENTUCKY. 


Ccosiderable excitement, we learn from re- 
liable authority, exists in purtions of Kentucky, 
relative to the supposed detection of a secret 
organization, having for its object a slave in- 
surrection. ‘he facts, as we have received 
them, are aw follows : 

Two anonymous letters were received 
through the post-office at Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky (about midway between Cincinnati and 
Lexington,) announcing the existence in that 
locality of a secret organization ; upon a plan 
similar to that of Old Brown's at Harper's 
Ferry, and having the same object in view.— 
The letters and their contents were made 
public, and immediately created a great ex- 
citement throughout Harrison and Bourbon 
Counties, where it is alleged the organization 
exists, and intended to operate. A public 
meeting was cailed at Cynthiana, and was 
largely attended. Measures were taken to 
promptly ferret out the members of the or- 
ganization, and to protect the community 
against any outbreak that may be attempted 
among the slaves. 

The association is said to consist mostly of 
negroes, led ard directed by white men. It 
is charged that some of the employees of the 
Covington and Lexington railroad are leaders 
in the movement. The anonymous letters 
declare, that like that of Harper’s Ferry, each 
member of this organization is sworn to 
secresy, and it is supposed that arrangements 
for a general outbreak were pretty well ma- 
tured. A vigilance committee was organized 
at the meeting of the citizens, and the utmost 
precaution is observed throughout the coun- 
try. Stringent resolutions were passed, and 
the least movement on the part of the slaves 
is to be the signal for prompt action. Great 
consternation and alarm exists throughout the 
country, and a full supply of fire-arms have 
been ordered by the citizens, and a thorough 
preparation is made for any demonstration 
that may occur. The people of Kentucky 
begin to think that this matter of insurrec- 
tion in their midst is becoming serious, and 
that it behoovesthem to be on their guard, 
and they are preparing for it. 

The matter will be thorougk!y investigated, 
and the guilty parties, whoever they may be, 
will be brought to justice. It is a dangerous 
matter to deal with among slaves, as they are, 
as a general thing, easily alarmed at approach- 
ing danger of being detected, and are prone 
to expose any evidence that may lead to ar- 
rest of the instigators to save themselves. 

It may be that the alarm is without proper 
foundation, though the citizens there think 
differently. If such an organization as set 
forth in the anonymous letters really exists, it 
must be fully exposed in afew days. We 


sball await further developments.—Cincinnati 
Times. 





—Premiams for ‘Southdown’ sheep, and 
‘Short Horn’ cattle, have become rather a com- 
mon, every day occurrence at agricultural ex 
hibitions. The South Carolina State Agricul- 
tural Society have introduced a new feature, 
and at their late Fair offered a silver goblet for 
‘the best specimens of native Africans.’ The 
prize was taken by Dr. Browel, of Edgefield, 
who brought two on the grounds. The public 
exhibition of kidnapped negroes shows the im- 


punity with which the laws against the slave 
trade are violated. 


—Seven of the twelve slaves taken into 
Canada from Missour: by Old Brown, live at 
Windsor, opposite Detroit. Four of them are 
women, who have raised sufficient potatoes, corn 
and garden vegetables to maintain them com- 
fortably during the winter, and have saved $20 
in money. They were greatly distressed on 
hearing of the fate of their liberator. 


—The Pittsburgh Dispatch says that the 
negro Newly, who was one of the ivsurgents at 
Harper’s Ferry, was a while since the slave of 
his own father in Virginia, by whom he wap 
emancipated, and that Newly’s wife and two 
children are still slaves. 


—A suspicious looking person was arrested 
on Saturday last at Shippingsburg, Pa., who 
wis supposed to be a Harper's Ferry fugitive, 
but after a hearing before Justice Mackey, he 
was discharged for want of proof of identity. 


| 


— 





Another White Girl Kidnapped. 


The St. Louis Democrat gives the following par- 
ticulars of a case of suspected kidnapping of a 
white girl: 

“Some time since, a man whose name a to 
be J. J. Vaughn, (he gave that of Jones, when first 
asked at the Central Station House,) arrived in 
Beardstown, Ill, and after Senne there a short 
time, he left taking with him a gir 
complexion, and of French 
fifteen years. He took for himself and the 
girl on the steamboat oines City. While 
the boat was on her way, and when near this city, a 
lady passenger named Mrs. Hughes became inter- 
ested in be of the girl, thinking all was not 
right, and told her “that man was going to run 
away with her and sell her.” When the boat ar- 
rived here Mr. Hughes caused the arrest of Vaughn, 
and the eharge of yon 4 placed against him. 
All attempts to get sach information from the girl 
as would throw any light on the matter were un- 
availing. Judging her actions and words, we 
should say she is inclined towards idiocy. She 
cannot tell her name, nor where she came from, or 
anything connected with her history, only that she 
“came here in a steamboat, and Mrs. Hughes told 
her, that man was going to sell her.” Her eyes 
indicate brightness and intelligence, and it may be 
that such strange conduct as she has exhibited 


























parentage, aged about 








since her arrival here, is prodaced by fright or 


fear of being sold into bondage. Her complexion 
is quite as dark asa great many mulattoes, and 


those who, claim to be conversant with such mat- 
ters, say that but little difficulty would be expe- 
rienced, 


far as personal appearance is concern- 
ed,) in selling her as a Slave in some of the South- 
ern States. His Honor Mayor Filley, caused the 
poor creature to be taken to the City Mission, and 
entrusted to the care of Mr. Ward, a gentleman 
who has endeared himself to the hearts of handreds 
of orphan and friendless children, by kindness and 
attention to their present and eternal welfare.— 
Vaughn was locked up in the calaboose to await 
an examination before Judge Dailey to-day. Thus 
the matter rests for the present. 









-_ —— 


An IncrpEenT oF SLAVERY ExpLarnep.—The 
Providence Journal gives the following explana- 
tion of an incident which recently took place in 
that city, of which the daughter of a slave woman 
was the heroine: 

“A story, originating we believe out of the city, 
and repeated by various newspaper correspondents 
in Providence, has gained currency that a girl, 
nearly white, and of some personal attractions, 
had been enticed from i’rovidence to New Orleans, 
where a claim had been made upon her as a slave, 
and she was about to be sold. The facts are these: 
—A gentleman in New Orleans owned a negro 
child which he brought here, thus voluntarily 
making her free. The mother, who remained in 
New Orleans, fell into bad ways of living, and made 
repeated attempts to induce the daughter to join 
her. These were resisted by the friends of the 
girl; but a few months ago the mother came to 
Providence with two colored people, and partly 
by persuasion, and partly by force, succeeded in 
carrying her off. The widow lady in whose house 
she was at service, was sick in bed, and could of- 
fer no effectual opposition, and her former master, 
who had freed her, and had always befriended her, 
was in Cuba. 

Returned to New Orleans, she became, by the 
law of Louisiana, the slave of her former master, 
although he had once relinquished his ownership 
over her; and he was by the same law made re- 
sponsible for her conduct. All efforts to induce 
her to come back were in vain. She preferred the 
price which her dusky charms could purchase 
there to the drudgery of honest service here. As 
the only way to relieve himself of the legal re- 
sponsibility which this ee case of a fugitive 
slave had involved him in, he instructed his agent 
to sell her to her own mother, and for —2 
which the mother, knowing that she was the only 
purchaser, might see fit to give; it not being his 
expectation that anything but a nominal amount 
would be paid for her, and not his intention to 
appropriate even that to his own use.” 


_——_ —— 


—The Rev. Samuel J. May, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Syracuse, arrived home on 
Thursday last, after spending several months in 
Europe. He was honored by a public recep- 
tion, as he deserved—people of all denomina- 
tions uniting to do him honor. 


—Francis J. Merriam, of Boston, who was 
reported to have been with Brown in the Har- 
per’s Ferry insurrection, and sey ame to 
have died of his wounds and buried by a party 
of fugitive slaves in Pennsylvania, is alive, and 
at prescnt in Canada. 


—Mr. Senngtt, one of the counsel for the 
Harper's Ferry prisoners,and who presented 
some very forcible points of exception to the 
Jury’s findings, has notified, with others 
that his personal safety would be best preserved 
by his leaving Charlestown at his earliest con-~ 


senience. Mr. 8S. declined leaving until he had 
concluded his busincse, 
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From Charlestown. 





EXECUTION OF JOHN BROWN. 





Reporters Refused any Facilities. 


* i . 
MRS. BROWN AT HARPER’S FERRY 


SYMPATHY MEETINGS IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND BOSTON. 


Firing of 100 Guns at Albany. 














Just as we put oar monthly to press, the 
following dispatches have reached us : 


CHARLESTOWN, Dec. 1.—The Agent of the Asso- 
ciated Press has been refused by Gov. Wise per- 
mission to attand the execution. No facilities will 
be extended to reporters. The day has passed 
quietly. Mrs. Brown was escorted over from the 
Ferry at 3 o’clock, when the entire military was 
brought out to make a demonstration. She was 
received with fuil military honors, but the com- 
panies were not allowed to accompany her from 
the Ferry. After remaining fonr hours with her 
husband, she was escorted back to the Ferry at 9 
o’clock, there to await the reception of her hus- 
band’s body. Noone will be allowed within ear 
of the execution. 


BattimoreE, Dec. 2.—A special dispatch from 
Charlestown says that John Brown was hung at a 
quarter past eleven this forenoon, and that there 
was no unusual excitement. 


CHaRLesTown, Dec. 2.—Brown was taken tothe 
scaffold in a furnituae wagon at about 11 o’clock, 
and spoke freely to the soldiers around him. The 


ly, very easy. The body will be sent to Harper’s 
Ferry at 4 o’clock. 


’ SECOND DESPATCH. 


Harrer’s Ferry, Dec. 2.—John Brown was 
hung at Charlestown at a quarter past eleven to- 
day. The military assembled at 9 o’clock, and 
were posted in the field leading to the place of ex- 
ecution, and also at various points as laid down in 
the general orders. Everything was conducted 
under the strictest military discipline, as if the 
town were in astate of siege. Mounted scouts 
were stationed in the woods to the left of the 
scaffold, and picket guards were stationed to- 
ward the Shenadoah, mounted in the rear. The 
military on the field formed two hollow squares; 
witbin the inner one was the scaffold, and between 
the inner line and the outer the citizens were ad- 
mitted. no one being allowed outside of the lines“ 
except the mounted guards. 

At 11 o’clock the prisoner was brought out of 
the jail, accompanied by Sheriff Campbell and his 
assistants, and Capt. Avis, the jailor. A small 
wagon, containing a white pine coffin, on which be 
took his seat. Six companies of infantry and ri- 
flemen, and one company of cavalry, and the Gen- 
eral and staff, numbering 25 officers, headed the 
possession, and moved toward the place of execu- 
tion. Brown was accompanied by no ministers, 
he desiring no religious services in the jall or on 
the scaffold. He looked calmly on the people and 
was fully self-possessed, and mounted the scaffold 
with afirm step. His arms were rere by the 
Sheriff. Brown then bid farewell to Capt. Avis 
and Sheriff Campbell, and at half past 11 the trap 
of the scaffold was pulled away, and witha few 
slight struggles John Brown yielded up his spirit. 
The body was placed in a coffin, and is now on 
the way to Harper’s Ferry, to be delivered to his 
wife under a strong military escort. 


New York, Dec. 2.—The John Brown prayer 
meeting at Dr. Cheever’s church was numerously 
attended, and lasted two hours. 


A prayer meeting was also held at another 
church. 


Boston, Dec. 2.—At the meeting of the Senate 
to-day, after prayers, Mr. Luce, of the Nantucket 
District, moved that the Senate adjourn on account 
of the execution of John Brown. 

Mr. Rich, of Suffolk, opposed the motion, and 
the yeas and nays stood 8 for adjournment and 11 
against it. 

Mr. Ray, of Nantucket, moved an adjournment, 
offering at the same time a resolution of sympathy 
for Brown. 

A spicy debate followed, when the motion to ad- 
journ was defeated—yeas 6, nays 14. 

At Concord, N. H., the bells were tolled for 
Brown. 

Jobn Brown's execution to-day attracted consid- 
erable crowds about the newspaper offices, as the 
evening edition was issued, and several individuals 
promenaded the streets with crape attached to 
their persons. 

Religious services were held in several of the 
colored churches the most part of the day. Other- 
wise there were bo unasual manifestations to every 
day life in this city. 

The meeting at Tremont Temple to-night, will 
be presided over by 8. E. Sewall 


tempt to toll the obsequies of Brown from the City 
Hall bell. It had struck four or five times when 
Mayor Harrington appeared among the sympathiz- 
ers in the belfry, and ordered them to desist. One 
of them refased. The Mayor dropped him through 
the scuttle by the most convenient mode, and the 
bell ceased to ring. 


Syracvusg, Dec. 2.—The City Hall was densely 
ked with citizens this evening for over three 
ooo listening to stirring and eloquent speeches, 
expressing sympathy with Jehu Brown and fami- 
ly. Strong resolutions were adopted. 
A Committee on Funds was appointed. A con- 
siderable amount was contributed at the meet- 


ing. 

The City Hall bell, previous to the meeting, toll- 
ed sixty-three strokes—the number corresponding 
with Brown's age. 

The sympathy for Brown and family is very 
strong here. 


ProvipEncg, R. L, Dec. 2.—The sympathizers 
with John Brown held a large meeting here to-day. 
Ex-Mayor Barstow presided, and made a lengthy 
speech. Speeches were also made by Hon.Thomas 
Davis, Rev. Mr. Woodbury, a Unitarian clergyman, 
Rev. Mr. Day, Free-Will Baptist. The feeling of the 
larger part of the community is strongly against 
the meeting. Allthe prominent men engagod in 
it are among those entertaining extreme views up- 
on the slavery question. | 


Boston, Dec. 2.—Tremont Temple is crowded 
this evening to commemorate the death of John 
Brown. 

All the colored population of Boston and its vi- 
cinity were present, together with a great many 
ladies—a large number of whom attended merely 
out of curiosity. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 2.—A meeting assembled in 
the National Hall this morning, where there was 
an overflowing attendance to offer prayers for John 
Brown. Rev. M. Furniess read anumber of letters 
from Brown. Addresses were delivered by Lucre- 
tia Matt, and many others. 


Boston, Dec. 2.—The bells in Plymouth and New 
Bedford were tolled at noon to-day in memory of 
John Brown. 

Rev. Mr. Grimes, colored, held great prayer meet- 
ings at his church last night, and is continuing 
them to-day. 


ALBANY, Dec. 2d.—One hundred minute guns 
were fired to-day, commencing at half past one, 
in comemoration of the execution of Capt. Jobn 
Brown, for murder and insurrection at Harper’s 
Ferry. 





Grippincs aT PETERBORO.——The Hon. Joshua 
R. Giddings has visited the afflicted family of 
Mr. Smith at Pecerboro ; and after obtaining 
| that information which enables him to speak 
confidently of facts, inaletier cated Peter- 
boro, Nov. 14,to The Ashtabula Sentinel 
Mr. G. says of Mr. 8.: : 


‘I learned that under his excessive labors 
his health failed some two months since ; 
that he has been afilicted with dyspepsia, 
which of itself falls little short of insanity ; 
that nie vhysician, and the physician of the 
Asylum, agree that his insanity is owing to ill 
health, and that he will recover as they may 
be able to restore his physical system tw its 
proper tone. 

‘A lawyer of character told me that six 
weeks since he was at Mr. Smith’s office on 
business and spent some time with him, and 
so strongly was he impressed with the fact 
that this eminent philanthropist was then suf- 
fering from monomania, that he stated to his 
— that such was anquestionably the 
act. 

‘His family, however, did not like to ac- 
knowledge such to be the case, until the news 
of the raid at Harper's Ferry became kpown. 
On receiving intelligence of Brown’s capture, 
he seemed anxious to go at once and share in 
Brown's captivity and saffering. The idea 
that he was alarmed at the prospect of Gov- 
ernor Wise «nding a demand for him is en- 
tirely erroneous. He understood his rights 
4s well as any man, and had no apprehension 
of that character. On the contrary, his anx- 
jety to go there was the first decided proof 
which he gave of insanity. They could only 
induce him to go to Utica by assariog him 
that he would be permitted to continue his 
journey to Virginia. 

‘He retains ull his prominent traits of char- 
acter, is kind, affectionate, eloquent in conver. 
sation, speaks in the highest terms of Brown. 

‘Everybody now speaks well—indeed, they 
speak in the highest terms—of Gerrit Smith. 
I have not heardan individual expresa an 





Mancuester, N.H., Dec. 2.—There was a brisk 
excitement here this afternoon, caused by an at- 


Q 


* 





other than profound respect for him, for bh 





manly virtues, for his pure religious life, his 











nobleness of character. All men throughout 
the State mourn over this sad affliction which 
now resists upon the ete soe . alien 

‘I am pleased to r. Smith ap- 
— to view this master in its true light.— 

e bears up under it with great patience, and 
so do all the members of his ap’ renee 

I 





Axyoraer Insurrection Oast —The eiti- 
zens of Frankfort, the capital of the State, 
and Versailles in Woodford Co, have been 
excited for some days, but by no means alarm- 
ed, at areport of a threatened rising of the 
negroes in those counties. 

On Saturday a ae from Harner’s 
Ferry, Virginia, advised the Mayor of Frank- 
fort that the negroes, at the instigation of 
some white scoundrels, designed an attack up- 
on that city and Versailles. And when these 
places fell it was thereintention to devastate 
the country sround. 

The information was obtained through an 
intercepted letter from an Abolitionist named 
Day, addressed to Ozawatonie Brown. The 
intelligence was so direct and of sach an 
alarming character that Mr. Hunter, the 

rosecuting attorney at Charlestown, Va., 
—— it his duty to advise the authorities in 
Frankfort as above. | 

Immediately on itsreception the Mayor of 
Frankfort called the trustees together to de- 
vise means to avert sucha calamity. Precau- 
tionary measures were taken in that city and 
also in Versailles, by appointing an extra 
police force and patrols for each district in the 
counties. The new military company organ- 
ized last week in Versailles were ready to re- 
spond with alacrity at the first sound of the 
tocsin of war. 

This Abolitionist Day has been connected 
with the notorious Delia Webster, who was 
once in the Keotucky Penitentiary for running 
off negroes. He was driven away from Trim- 
ble Co. some years ago for his negro stealing 
propensities. If he is caught on this side of 
the river again we reckon he will be huog. — 
He deserves it.—Loutsville Courier. 





Srens or Freepom in Missourt.—The irre- 
pressible exodus of slaves from the borders of 
Missouri continue unabated. Free white la- 
bor is coming in—that of negroes going ont. 
Every day adds proof to this, and any day a 
visit to our levee will convince the skeptical 
of the steady and continual flow of slave 
property to the South. ‘T'wenty-five left yes- 
terday on one steamboat. The Pro-Slavery 
organs in the country are howling in vain. — 
The Huntsville Citizen deplores the loves, but 
it can’t be helped. Planters South want 
slaves—Missourians don't want them. The 
result is easily foreseen, and cannot be aver- 
ted. While some are selling, others allow 
their negroes to run away, as we hear of the 
arrival of twenty-six fugitives at Detroit, 
bouod to Canada. We say ‘allow,’ because 
they take no measures to prevent it, and 
foolishly attempt to hold them. In this con- 
nection, we from one of the toll-gate 
keepers on the Manchester road from this city, 
that daring the season not less than a hundred 
families have passed toward the Southwest ; 
and yet only one of that number had any 
slaves ; all the rest were from the North and 


East. Can anybody doubt the great fact that | 


the State is fast emancipating iteelf from the 
incubus of Slavery, and gradually getting 
ready for enrollment with the great majority 
of the Union ? } 


—It has been supposed by some that owing 
to Cook's confession, and his relationship to 
Gov. Willard of Indiana, that be would be able 
to secure a pardon or the commutation of bis 
sentence. The Richmond Enquirer, however, 
says he will be hung: ‘The pardon of Cook is 
out of the question ; he isthe most guilty of alt 
the Charlestown prisonera. So far from his be- 
ing the dupe of Old Brown, Osawatomie is the 
victim of Jobn E, Cook,’ 


—Allen A. Hall, editor of the Nashville 
News, killed G. G. Pwindexter. editor of the 
‘Union and American, ia a street affray, the oth- 
er —* The quarrel originated in an editorial 
article. 





